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titute the Norris bill was de- 
ed by a vote of 34 to 31. 
‘our amendments of major impor- 
„wers added by the Senate. One 
tf a uniform system of ac- 
and another for publicity 
| ea ntal agencies of 
acts a | bearing on the busi- 
‘| “The amendments adopted by the 
| Senate,” said Senator La Follette, 
change this bill. 


. 


| It is not 
what it was when the House passed 
it with clauses sponsored by the pack- 


oie” REFUNDING PLANS 


UNDER DISCUSSION 


Cabinet at Washington, Urged by 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Seeks Method of Dealing 
With Foreign Loan Problem 


to be on] special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
rde Cabinet yesterday discussed the 
subject of the early adjustment, re- 
funding and settlement of foreign 
loans. It came up for consideration 


through the request of the Secretary, 


of the Treasury for a more explicit 
authorization in making the settle- 
ments. 

The question of dealing with the 
foreign loans, in view of the confused 
financial and economic conditions pre- 
vailing all over the world, has been 
a matter of no small concern to the 
Treasury, and to the Administration 
as a Whole. It is one of the elements 
in working back to normal itions 
which must be faced and a way found 
which will not press too hard on the 
| dedtors to the United States and will, 
at the same time, afford a substantial 
basis for financial operations. The 
influence on exchange and on Ameri 
can economic relations with the world 
depends upon a proper and speedy ad- 
justment. t 

The method recommended by David 
F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Wilson Cabinet, was that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should pro- 


q 


Concession by Committee May 
Result in Early Passage of 
Volstead Bill Prohibiting Sale 
of Beer Under Palmer Ruling 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—~Prohibition leaders are ready for a 
final clash today before the Rules Com- 
mittee on a special rule under which 
the Volstead bone dry bill is to be 
passed by the House without amend- 
ments. 

Feeling the pressure of outside influ- 
ences, Philip P. Campbell (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Kansas, chairman of 
the Rules Committee, finally agreed to 
reopen the hearings today on the pro- 
hibition question. Announcement was 
made last night that opponents of the 
Volstead bill, principally representa- 
tives of the chemical concerns of the 
country, will be given a chance to be 
heard, along with such proponents as 
the prohibition leaders desire to bring 
forward. 

The decision of the Rules Commit- 
tee to grant another hearing is re- 
garded as a victory by the dry forces. 
Although a dry Republican from the 
dry State of Kansas, Mr. Campbell for 
more than a week refused to consider 
requests for an additional hearing. In 
the first place, the idea of forcing 
through the Volstead bill under a rule 
that would shut off any amendment 
Was repugnant to the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, who is not so in- 
tense in his prohibition sympathies as 
Mr. Volstead. 


Cpposition to Enforcement 

In the second place, some of the 
Rules Committee members are op- 
posed to certain sections of the Vol- 
stead bill, though the 
would be more than willing to report 
a special rule for the beer section 
repealing the Palmer decision. 
this is not to the liking of Mr. Vol- 
stead, who wants the bill to go 
through just as it is. 

Mr. Volstead has a reputation for 
getting what he wants in the way of 
Itgislation for prohibition enforce- 


HEARING ON RULE 


committee 


But. 


“The forthcoming imperial. confer- 
ence was the subject of debate in the 
House of Commons, when Maj.-Gen. 
Sir John Davidson said he would like 
to see resident ministers from the do- 
minions in Britain. Sir Samuel Hoare 
thought Anglo-American friendship 
should be the basis of British world 
policy. -He advocated a conference 
to include all powers interested in the 
Pacific to deal with the. racial ques- 
tion and disarmament. Sir John 
Townsend thought that the dominions 
should build their own fleets and 
police their waters. T. P. O'Connor 
hoped that the subject of Ireland 
would be discussed by the conference 
and Mr. Chamberlain announced that 
Britain would be no party to any alli- 
ance against America. p. 1 


In Paris, Lord Curzon is to hold a 
series of conversations, the main sub- 
ject of the conferences being the Near 
East, with particular reference to the 
Greco-Turkish conflict. The speech of 
Winston Churchill upon the Emir 
Feisul and Mesopotamia has caused 
much anxiety, France being unfavor- 
able to the pan-Arabian movement. 
Italian and Turkish representatives 
are also expected in Paris. Accord- 
ing to advices from London, Lord 
Curzon will seek to find an avenue 
leading toward a peaceful settlement 
in the Greco-Turkish conflict before 
the threatened offensive begins. p. 1 


The improvement in the Upper Sile- 
sian situation continues. The Allies 
are advancing rapidly, the British 
troops in particular moving forward 
with surprising speed and reaching the 
outskirts of Kattowitz. The German 
Government proposes to submit a re- 
port of alleged crue'ties inflicted bv 
the Polish insurgents. p. 2 


The British coal miners have re- 
jected the terms of the government 
and coal owners, and are prepared to 
fight on. The voting showed more 
than the necessary two-thirds for con- 
tinuing the struggle. The miners thus 


lose the government £10,000,000 grant, | 


which expires today. p. 1 


Sinn Feiners have renewed their 
outrages in London. These included 
the overpowering of men in railway- 
signal ‘boxes, which they set on fire. 


The police have made arrests of some 


TO CONFER IN PARIS 


Main Topic of Conversations Be- 
tween French Ministers and 
Lord Curzon Will Doubtlessly 
Be the Near East Situation 


* 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 


PARIS, France (Friday) — This 
evening Lord Curzon arrives from 
London to hold with the French au- 
thorities a series of conversations. 
The way has been prepared by R. G. 
Vansittart, a British Foreign Office 
official specially charged with Orien- 


tal affairs, who has been here for sev- 
eral days. There is then little doubt 
that the main subject of the confer- 
ences will be the situation in the 
Near East. Many facts tend to con- 
firm this conclusion, though there is 
considerable reticence in official 
quarters and considerable specula- 
tion in unofficial quarters. 

In a desire to mention all matters 
that may be discussed, newspapers 
indicate that Upper Silesia and the 
recent interview between Louis 
Loucher and Dr. Rathenau are also 
down on the agenda. The correspond- 
ent of The Christian Science Monitor 
understands, however, that although 
in such meetings as are proposed, no 
subject can be ruled out, the im- 
mediate, and the most important 
topic is that of the Greco-Turkish 
conflict and the attitude of the Na- 
tionalists of Angora toward the 
great powers. 

The speech of Winston Churchill, 
disclosing the British intention to sup- 
port Emir Feisul in Mesopotamia and 
Emir Abdulla, his brother, in Trans- 
jordania, caused much anxiety here, 
and it is obvious that the difference 
between the French and British views 
will be intensified: unless these com- 
ing conversations can propose a com- 
promise. 


Oriental Policies Differ 


The position may be broadly stated 
France is unfavorable to 
France 


as follows. 
Greece, England is favorable. 


p. 1 is favorable to Turkey, England is un- 


settlement of the Turco-Greek dispute 


befure the threatening offensive a- 
mences. In * endeavor, it is ’ 
he will have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the French Government. 
Apart from the fact that Lord Cur- 
zon and Mr. Briand are personal 
friends, it is thought in official circles 
that the outcome of the Turco-French 
agreement regarding Cilicia will Bave 
materially assisted toward paving the 
way to the establishment of a common 
policy. The concessions made in Lon- 


don in the terms of the Treaty of | 
Sévres have evidently been taken by 


the Turks as a sign of weakness as 
also has the withdrawal of French and 
Italian troops from Asia Minor. It is 
now high time that the Turks realized 
that these concessions are in no way 
an indication of weakness, but were 
made merely as a basis of compromise 
to save bloodshed and restore peaceful 
conditions in the Near East. 

For this purpose there could be 


COOPERATION MUST 
BE FUTURE BASIS 
OF BRITISH EMPIRE 


Dominions Have Shown Them- 
selves Prepared to Accept the 
Responsibility for Their Status 
America to Be Considered 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 
The forthcoming imperial conference 
was the subject of a debate in the 


House of Commons this afternoon, in- 
cluding the important question of 
Anglo-American friendship and the 


found no more effective way of bring- 


ing this home to the Turks than à Japanese agreement, when, 


clear understanding between France, 
Italy and Great Britain. It is for 
this reason that Lord Curzon is visit- 
ing Paris where it is expected Italy 
will also be represented. 


An indication of the change in the 
French attitude is to be seen in the 
action of the French High Com- 
missioner of Syria, General Gouraud, 
who has attacked and dispersed sev- 
eral Kemalist regular bodies in 
northern Syria, as well as making sev- 
eral arrests in Cilicia thereby sup- 
porting Franklin Bouillon, French of- 
ficial representative to the Angora 
Government in his policy of bringing 
home to the Turks the need for modi- 
fying their attitude toward France. 

In reply to a question as to whether 
Great Britain and France are likely 


advisability of renewing the Anglo- 
on a 
motion for adjournment, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir John Davidson stated that a dis- 
cussion on that subject would, be of 
value to the government and the 
country and the Empire generally. 

He considered that the represent- 
atives of the people of these isles 
should have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this conference. The domia- 
ions’ parliaments had had an oppor- 
tunity of debating the subject, and it 
was only right that the British Parlia- 
ment should have a similar oppor- 
tunity. There was no intention, he 
said, on the part of the people of this 
country to disturb in any fundamental 
manner the constitutional relationship 
between one part of the Empire anil 
another. 

The whole work of the Empire 
should be based in future on freedom 


to support Greece in her campaign, 


it a 
was. stated that as a result of Lord shown that they were prepared to 


Curzon’s visit it is hoped that by show- 
ing a strong united front the Turks 
will realize the futility of pursuing 
their avowed object of turning all 
Christians out of Asia Minor. 


At the same time it must be recog- 
nized that a victory by Greece would 


and cooperation. The dominions had 


accept responsibility for their position 
and status in the world generally and 
to interest themselves in world 
affairs. 


‘Competition Must Stop 
He asked which was the best way to 


by no means be likely to insure a 
peaceful settlement for the Kemalists 
would only have to retire to prepared 
lines in the interior until sufficiently 
reorganized for another attack. In 
conclusion it was stated that once 
the Allies present a united front it 
is expected the Turks will soon agree 
to terms that might possibly include 


secure concerted action in imperial 
defense, without infringing on the 
freedom and autonomy of the domin- 
ions. Competition and armaments must 
stop as soon as possible, he declared. 
It was absolutely essential that the 
whole situation in the Far East should 
be adequately reviewed by a confer- 
ence comprising not only America and 


of these terrorists. 


— 


n — under the existing law to fund 
* said at Arlington, as the demand notes into obligations with 
y We ay f 8 a distant maturity at a rate of interest 

at least equivalent to that borne by 

American bonds, coupled with author- 

ity, for the time being, to defer inter- 


est payments. 


some further modification of the Great Britain but Japan as well. 
Sévres Treaty, and in this lies the im- The extreme desirability should ba 
portance of Lord Curzon’s visit. pointed out to Australia, both from an 
| economic and defensive point of view, 
ot increasing emigration to her nortb- 
ern belt. The same machinery should 
be adopted, he said, for cooperation 
between the different parts of the 


ment. The stumbling block that was 
thrown in the way of the speedy pas- 
sage of his new bill somewhat nettled 
the prohibition leader. The Rules 
Committee members balked at report- 


— 


favorable. France is unfavorable to 

In a letter from the League ot a pan-Arabian movement. England is 
Friends of Greece in America to the favorable. Naturally such an ample 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, the statement of the case requires modi- 
writers declared that the Greek nation fication and finer shading. but. it suf- | 
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States could best help 
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ing his special. rule “without any! js still in favor of the Allies, that King ficiently shows the gulf between the MINERS VOTE TO 
ated and Mr. Veniselos will soon be is a i 
“noiselessly” himself, bringing outside ir Ry power ». 2 ) The visit of Lord Curzon is a diplo CONTINUE STRIKE 
| take up the n in| pressure to bear on the recalcitrant | ee oven’ 8 highest ere. Empire. He would like to see resi- 
„ wa som mit tee. Wen a flood of tele- | | for it renews the more personal rela- N ert ä mint from the dominions in 
_ i" wie tol n 2 . 1 R 2 nod ot tele ; The British cotton wages dispuie tienes detween ; 8 5 Chan net! countries 3 , ; rc U 5 nr — T ; " 
1 basic | Of the Tr ry. but that has not been | grams and let began to swump has been settled. p. 1 which were b — Resi of 81 Workers ie sippy eg on 
V of the orie from Congress whereby he may | suddenly appeared on the scene. 4] An attempt to have the American | Up 4 3 . Ballot Shows More Than the ubcommittee for questions of research 
is still the | ese matters for the mutual advan- Volstead was notified that the com- Denver pass a resolution unseating or ministers but in avite of the almost equir ajority NetuseGov~-; Sir Samuel Hoare considered the 
e of the creditor and debtor nations. mittee had decided to grant another all delegates whose clothing did not oe but in Spite oF the almos „ machinery important. As it was at 
g ega * 8 daily demarches of the British Am- ernment s an ners lerms present, the machinery was of second- 
With such authority he is hopeful that day’s hearing on Saturday morning. bear the union label was defeated at rr B aT 
the loans can be taken out of their; It is also understood that David yesterday’s session. The convention | assador, Lor ardinge, the French | ary importance, the policy chiefly mat- 
indefinite order, and that they can ulti-| H. Blair, the new Prohibition Com- took action. however. to boycott non- 3 that they would be inopportune 6—— 06. Sek: Clntetiien: Mitines | tered. Anglo-American friendship 
mately be brought into the form of missioner, is holding up all regula- union goods in its fight against the | n the atmosphere that had been Monitor from its European News Office must be the basis of British world 
definite obligations. tions designed to make effective the open-shop movement. created. Relations have been of a2 LONDON. England (Friday) — The | policy. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Practically, the plan amounts to Palmer ruling until the wishes of the pesca formal kind and it is generally „ rejected the « neee question of public opinion, 
adding the interest now due on the; Rules Committee are made known. If! The Cabinet at Washington yester- | Sarees ae satistnctery taet 8 more , ) : | en eee eee 
foreign loans to the principal of the Congress is to pass a bill within the day, at the request of Secretary Mellon inmate aud cordial exchange of | and — ee ee ee eee 
loans, instead of demanding that it| nest week to . — sa poy Pom line ate presets sk fou tie views is now possible. It is believed | Federation executive, after consider- | A Phen. bee' Chinn 
be paid, and distributing it through a jt would be useless to set i ’ * jty that Italian representatives will also ing the ballot vote, have instructed | . 
uld e o set in motion refunding foreign loans. Authority | ’ 
longer period at a higher rate of in- the necessary machinery to make that will be sought from Congress. prob- Dome to Paris, and that the conference their delegates in the various districts |. F 
terest, making it easier for the debtor, | rule effective. ‘ably, to include the interest now due may be extended and become some- that th disclosed by the ball „ 
and at the same time establishing n on these loans in the principal of the thing more than private conversations. | at tee vote sede osed by the ba ‘ot of China and American objections. He 
obligations which will be readily ne- Forces Are Aligned d Aine that tt he | Tia : this afternoon indicated that the min- | advocated a conference which should 
zotiable i ee a ak ines loans, instead of demanding that it be Turkish Delegates in Paris ers were prepared to fight on. The include all the powers interested in 
„ trial on strona Ae ee paid. Weta P. <i What gives special emphasis to this betas “Swebes 3 ni oll districts the Pacific to deal with the racial 
COTTON WORKERS END STRIKE today. The anti-prohibition forces President Harding, following a con- more is the expected arrival of Tur- “| question and the question of disarma- 
cable to The Christian Science ; f ith bers of the Shi in ; Kish delegates in Paris. Some time numbered 616,338. Of that number | ment. 
stale ¢ E - likewise are prepared for the same / ference w member pping 3 ; 
2 opean News Office thing i Board yesterday, announced his con- aso there was alleged to be a pros- there voted for continuing the fight Sir John Rees expressed the hope 
MANCHESTER. England (Friday) i 432,511. For the government's and that true equality of status for 
—The cotton wages dispute has now 
been settled, the card room workers 
having decided ‘to accept the wages 
settlement and the United Textile 
Workers have accepted the employers 
offer by 266 votes to 227. 


It is not expected that the oppos- 


fidence in the ability of the board to bect of a visit of Mustapha Kemal 


ing forces will get far with their ar- 
guments, especially the chemists, who 
will protest that the Volstead bill 

puts their legitimate products in the | Chant marine. a 
same class with “quack” medicines. | 


p. 4 


Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 


Bekir Samy Bey | thus giving a percentage of votes for 

mt 4 ime with continuing the strike of 70.17, or more 

e French and Italian cabinets ne- than the necessary two-thirds to con- 

gotiations in respect of the accords tinue the struggle. Only 64.36 per 
which, while not ratified, have not eRe alias 

. re Miners 

been rejected by the Angora e nt of che membership of the Miners 


the 
economy of forces the time had arrived 
i when the dominions should build their 
own fleets and police their own waters, 


cope with the difficult problems to be in person. Apparently the project has | owners’ proposals there voted 183,827, Indians would be arranged at the con- 


overcome in restoring the efficiency been dropped. But 
and usefulness of the American mer- is Officially charged to resume 


ference. Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles 
Townshend of Kut fame said that in 
interests of strategy and of 


tte Any amendments to the bill will be 
passed by the Judiciary Committee. 


iq . — SCIENCE MONITOR of which Mr. Volstead is chairman. 


and he would deal with the tand forces 


bassador, in an address at Cleveland, 0 a Federation voted. 
Ohio, declared it to be the duty of the ment. Arif Bey is oun on his way As the government's offer of £10,- 
English-speaking nations to see to it? Come into contact wih Py seman 000.000 aid toward breaking the fall in. Of (PC ae . 8 
that cordial relations between Great reles to sive an account of Angora's | A plea was made by T. P. onnor 
sentiments here, and to report to *28¢S ¢xpires tomorrow, the miners that in any treaty that might be ar- 


Britain and America are maintained. | in fo will lose this grant. In some districts, * 
p. 4 Angora the dispositions of the western the men have already arranged to go | 0 with Japan full recognition 


governments. Whatever may be the | back to work on Monday, ant is cer- would be given not only to the rights, 


‘outcome of these missions, their con- 41 nartern The Christian’ Set liberties and independence but also to 
‘nection with Lord Curzon’s visit is in d whe € VAristian Seience the susceptibilities of the Chinese 


obvious. Monitor is informed, it is expected that people. He also said that a great op- 


and growing sentiment among certain of the Philippines. A message from There is no possibility in French | ®umbers of men will continue to break | portunity of bringing an end to the 
tragedy and disaster of the stupid 


7 dry circles in the House in favor of | yjaj Gen. Leonard Wood and W. Cam- ‘governmental quarters in respect of | rb bg m Cae control of 22828 
3a less drastic law than Mr. Volstead eron Forbes reported the island gov- the participation of neutrality in these and resume — It is difficult to struggle between England and Ireland 
„ Inustration: | | proposes, with the result that these ernment as facing bankruptcy and the eastern conflicts though. as stated, the See What other concessions the Owners | should not be missed by the dominion 
Street Scene, Old Paris, by Charles | forces will have to be pacified first | National Bank of the Philippines as general French sentiment is altogether could make at this time, ag the Wage prime ministers. 
No Cut and Dried Agenda 


. and this committee has heard all the 
ed daily, e arguments it desires to hear at the 
* pric present time. | 

What Mr. Volstead wants is a 8 

chance to vote in the House on the John W. weeks, Secretary of War, 
| ‘bill itself, either for its acceptance | yesterday renewed his appeal to Con- 
or rejection. But there is a strong g ress to relieve the financial distress 
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peas Page Reactionaries in Italy Disappointed... 
% and the Royal Academy 


Price Drop Caught Business Unready. 


Meryon : 3; before Mr. Volstead can claim a com- . 55 opposed to articipation. It is telt reduction for the first month would 
— 2 — bm 88 plete victory. | — mOOyeRt. * cant some „ may be wnot exceeed what the miners were pre- 
Canton f 8 cee 2 The chief of the United States Air reached between all the parties, in bared to accept. | Replying to the debate, Austen 
“The Chateau Gaillard.’ From SINN FEINERS BURN Service has withdrawn his recommen- spite of the tremendous difficulties | Undoubtedly the executive of the Chamberlain pointed out that it was 
Etching by Henry Rushbury dation for the relief of Brig.-Gen. Wil- in the path of solution. It should be Miners Federation were in a quan-' clear that a responsible minister who 
cohen RAILWAY SIGNALS | nam Mitchell, his aide, at the request added with regard to the relations dary as to how to consider the votes | was a member of the imperial confer- 
te ‘of the Secretary of War, although the with Germany that the Loucheur- cast by the rank and file. Less than ence must not prejudge in any way 

Special cable to The Christian Science latter justifies the action of Maj.-Gen. Rathenau interview has already, it is two-thirds of the miners appear to the decisions of the conference. He 

stated, been followed by an interview have cast their votes, and a question was happy to think that hardly one 

between a British financier and Hugo the executive had to decide was word had been said in the debate that 


Charles T. Menoher. Brigadier-Gen- 


——— 
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Notes 


Chicago Opera in New York 5 


Monitor from its European News (ffice 
| LONDON, England (Friday) — Sinn 
Feiners have found a new avenue for 
destruction around the metropolis. 
Last night several railway signal 


eral Mitchell has been indirectly re- 


buked, and the incident is regarded 
p 5 | douhtedly more in accord on Upper 
Silesia. 


as closed. 


— — 


Stinnes. 


French and British are un- 
two-thirds of the membership or two- 


thirds of the votes cast. On the lat- 


would give umbrage to any of their 
friends or that would endanger, the 
good relations with the rest of the 


whether the two-thirds majority was 


The renewal of the Anglo-Japanese | 


ter basis, the figures show that the 


| cabins were raided by armed gangs, 
the 


signalmen being overpowered, 
bound and gagged, and the structure 
destroyed by fire. So far altogether 
nine men have been arrested, who 
are said to be young Irishmen. Of 
these. six are to be charged with fir- 


3 ing on the police. 


One gang of terrorists hired a taxi- 
cab at New Cross just after midnight 
and after being driven for some dis- 
tance bound the driver, taking his 
license from him, and left him on the 
roadside while they went off with the 
taxi. As showing the extensive and 
widespread nature of these raids, cases 
have been reported from Wood: Green. 
Wembler. Barnes. Bromley. Carshal- 
ton, Barking, Uubridge, Southall, Han- 
well. and Acton. 


alliance would be unsatisfactory to 
the United States, it is understood, and 
Washington advices are to the effect | 
that the Administration would feel 
that the continuance of the alliance in 
any form would operate against and | 
perhaps render impossible the carry- | 
ing out of plans which are now taking 


shape for Anglo-American cooperation. 
p. 4 

The report is denied that President 
Harding has a draft for an association 
of nations awaiting development in 
Congress. He hopes, says a Washing- 
ton statement, to harmonize the inter- 
ests and aims of other countries with 
those of the United States, so that no 


rigid agreement will be necessary. p. 1 


Turko-Greek Dispute 


Will Support Britain 
Obtaining a Settlement 


France in 


men were against accepting the own- | 
ers' proposals. 
‘stance showed 40,909 for acceptance 
and 110,616 against. 


South 


Other districts in like proportion 


Wales for in- held without 
agenda. 


world. 


The imperial conference would he 
any cut and dried 


If the dominions desired and could 


find time to discuss other questions, 


Special cable to The Christian Science were Durham, North Staffordshire, | they would find the British represen- 
Monitor from tts European News Office Cumberland. Fife, Kinross and Clack- tatives at the conference willing to 


LONDON, England 
meeting of the Supreme Council hav- 
ing been arranged in the near future, 
Lord Curzon, the British Foreign 
Minister, left London for Paris today 
to hold a preliminary conversation 
with Aristide Briand concerning the 
affairs of the Near East, so The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor was informed in 
authoritative quarters. Lord Curzon’s 
efforts will be directed toward finding 
an avenue leading toward peaceful 


Forest of Dean and East Lothian. 
The extraordinary apathy exhibited 

toward the ballot is explained by the 

fact that many men feel that the 


executive should have given them a 
lead on how to vote. The extraordin- 
arily long spell of ane weather com- 
bined: with the fact that the miners’ 
children are being cared for is also 
said to account for the miners’ abstain- 


ing from voting 


(Friday) — No mannan, Lancashire and Cheshire, the enter into a discussion with them. As 


to Mr. O’Connor’s hope that Ireland 
might be discussed, Mr. Chamberlain 
said; “My chief hesitation in making 
A suggestion of that kind would be 
lest an invitation to the dominions 
to meddle with our domestic affairs 
would be taken by them as the first 
step on our part to meddle with 
theirs.” 

As to the question of imperial de- 


i\fense, he said the governmert's de- 
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eri 128 in Passing on 
ce Report—Secretary 


Makes Appeal on 
| Appropriation Bill 


u to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Washington News Office 

ON, District of Columbia 
t on moved yester- 

the fight in Congress that 

ug the army and navy ap- 


ING 


rts of John W. Weeks, Secretary 

War, „ halt further reduction of 

ary were futile yesterday, 

nt Se Ge 5 vote ot 157 to 

‘appro reduction of the army 

„0% men by October 1. next, in 
on the conference report. 

© meantime Edwin Denby, Sec- 

, embarrassed by the 

» of ‘the Naval — 

disag ment of 

8, 

fou. He wrote 

ter to Miles Poindexter 

ator from Washington, one of 

ite conferees, urging a navy of 

Anything under that 


be Secretary Denby warned, 
) Misastrous to a successful 


5 Poindexter declared it was 
that the Administration 
to use all the influence 

to break the deadlock 

a deadlock that con- 

fast, regardless of ali 

that is being brought to 

— conferees from within and 
t the capitol. 

attempt will be made in the 

Ba Secretary Weeks for his 

program, but defeat awaits 

u the Senate will approve the 

erence report as passed in the 

Further delay would mean 

t of the bill and the War De- 

is not desirous of witness- 


Sra ett (D.), Representa- 
, the minority floor 


atone opposed an army of 


1 you be willing to discharge 
70,000 men on July 17” 


80 far as I am personally con- 

— ves.“ replied Mr. Garrett, “and 
‘country would not suffer a bit, be- 
se in case of a war neither 150,000 
‘ — 100 would be more than a tri- 
pa the number we would 


of 
we more we can raise 


ong the 1 striking points 
j out in à letter which the 

e of Friends of Greece in Amer - 
ica recently forwarded to Charles 
Dvans Hughes, Secretary of State of 
the United States. The text of the 
letter is as follows: 

“Honorable Sir: The decision of 
our government to be represented in 
the meetings of the supreme coun- 
cil of the Ambassadorial Confer- 
ence, and of the Reparations Com- 
mission, with a view to securing 
direct information relative to the de- 
liberations of those bodies on matters 
pecking our country, prompts us to 

bmit to you a brief memorandum 
on a subject to which we have devoted 
a number of years cf study—the Greek 
question. 

“The United States, in our opinion, 
has a vital interest in the just settle- 
ment of the Greek issue. 

12 the pacification of the Near 


“Secondly, the opening of Asia 
Minor to civilization through an or- 
derly and equitable administration of 
the population of that region. 


“Third, the development of 

precious natural resources there. 

Fourth, the establishment of Amer- 

ican influence with a view to obtain- 

ing a share in the exploitation of the 

mines and of the vast markets of the 
Near and Middle Bast. 

“Fifth, the erection of solid barriers 
to the southward movement of Bol- 
shevism through the Caucasus, the 
Black Sea, and the Bosphorus. 


Factor for Pacification 


“The pacification of the Balkans de- 
pends upon one primary factor—the 
relations between Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, and upon another sec- 
ondary factor—the relations between 
Greece, Albania, and Italy. 

“The Greco-Bulgarian relations stum- 

ble upon the desire of Bulgaria to take 
western Thrace from Greece. The 
Greco-Turkish relations are broken 
over the enforcement of the Treaty 
of Sévres. The difficulties between 
Greece and Albania arise from the dis- 
pute over Northern Epirus, and be- 
tween Greece and Italy over the 
Twelve Islands, as well as over the 
open Italian support of the Nationalist 
Turks, and of the Albanians against 
Greece. 
At is our deep conviction that peace 
in the Near East cannot be achieved 
through negotiations between the par- 
ties concerned in the disputes, In 
1913, the efforts of certain Balkan 
statesmen to bring about peace in the 
Near East by the process of give and 
take were wrecked by the ambitions 
of Bulgaria. The Bulgarians demand 
western Thrace as a minimum price 
for reconciliation with Greece. The 
Greek Nation is not willing to be 
separated from eastern Thrace and 
Constantinople by a Bulgarian wedze. 
To give western Thrace to Bulgaria 
would be to remove the seat of dis- 
content from Sofia to Athens. No 
peace could be attained in that man- 
ner. The Allies at Neuilly decided to 
satisfy Greece not only on the ground 
that she was an ally, but also on the 
ground that she has more valid ethnic 
rights than Bulgaria to western 
Thrace. The Allies created a Greater 
Rumania, a Greater Serbia, and a 
Greater Greece, and trusted that the 
united strength of these three allies 
would restrain Bulgaria from any at- 
tempt to disturb-the peace until a new 
Bulgarian generation shall have been 
rid of the ambition to attain to the 
hegemony of the Balkans. 


Greeks and Turks Hostile 


“The Greco-Bulgarian relations, 
therefore, shall remain unfriendly, 
without danger of disturbing the 
peace. 

“The grave danger to the peace of 
the Near East lies in the Greco- 
Turkish hostility. 

“The Treaty of Sévres provided for 
the expansion of Greece in Asia Minor 
in territories inhabited largely by 
Greeks. 

“Encouraged by Bolshevist Russia, 
and in part by French and Italian diplo- 
macy, Kemal established the Turkish 
Nationalist Government at Angora and 
refused to submit to the orders of the 
Supreme Council to ratify the . 
of Sévres. 

“After long hesitation, France and 
Italy, in the hope that Mr. Veniselos 
might have failed to crush Kemal, as- 
sented to the British view of permit- 


the 


“We 3 that Italy and France 
‘are not only going back upon their 
glorious national traditions, but also 
injuring the vital interests of human- 
ity by opposing the unification of the 


don Smyrna to the Tarke. the Greek 
population of that Province will meet 
the fate of the Armenians. The Greek 
nation will watch for an opportunity 
to retrieve Smyrna. And as long as 
a sufficiently powerful Greece has un- 
redeemed sons, there, cannot be 1 
in the Near East. 

„There seems in the case of the 
Greco-Turkish relations no other al- 
ternative for securing peace except to 
render Greece so weak that she may 
never more be able to rise against the 
Turkish power, or to employ the 
strength of the Allies to force Kemal 
to accept the terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres, which shall make Turkey in- 
capable of challenging the power of 
Greece. 

“We believe that the United States at 
least has no interest which may mili- 
tate against the preference of Greek 
supremacy over the Turk in the Near 


Greek 
Italian financial interests can be pro- 
moted in the Near Bast until peace 
is established there upon a firm basis, 
The great war has proved conclusively 
that a policy of selfishness which dis- 
regards the fundamental rights_of. ex- 
istence and freedom of peoples with a 
national: conscience leads to disaster 
even kor the aggressor. 
have néver been enemies of the French 
and the Italian nations. 
Greeks have looked up to France and 
Italy as to elder and more fortunate 
sister Mediterranean nations from 
which Greek youth has learned the 
lessons of science, literature, and gov- 
ernment. The Greek merchants also 
have been very profitable trade agents 
throughout the Near East for the great 
commercial and industrial 
ments of France and Italy. 


race. Neither French nor 


-The Greeks 
In fact, the 


establish- 


Eest. - : Financial Interests Dictate 


Support for Turks a 
“The return of Smyrna to Turkey 
will be inevitably followed by a policy 
of extermination of the Greek popula- 
tion. France and Italy, who favor 


Turkey, will not incur the displeasure 
of the Turks by employing force to 
prevent the recurrence of Turkish 
brutality. The massacre of expulsion 
of the Greek element from Smyrna 
and from the other provinces of Tur+ 
key will leave those lands in the 
hands of ignorant and indolent Mos- 
lem populations. Commerce will die, 
the industries which are in the hands 
of the Greeks will be destroyed, and, 
in general, the factors which will 
develop Asia Minor to greater markets 
for European and American trade will 
be driven out. 

“The surrender of Smyrna to Kemal 
will embolden the Turks to demand the 
return of Thrace to them. France 
and Italy will be very willing to help 
their protegé Against the dissatisfied 
Greeks. The Turks may win with 
allied assistance, and Turkey and 
Bulgaria will be once more brought 
face to face. Bulgaria will reopen 
her demands for Thrace. There may 
be a Turco-Bulgarian war. If Bul- 
garia wins, she will seek to regain 
those parts of Macedonia which were 
awarded to Greece and Serbia, and 
will. demand Dobrudja from Ru- 
mania. There will be another Balkan 
war in which Rumania, Serbia, and 
Greece will move against Bulgaria and 
Turkey. 


Moslem Power in Balance. 


“In one word, the return of Smyrna 
to Turkey will reopen the Balkan 
question and will throw those coun- 
tries back to the relations which pre- 
vailed in 1912, and which precipitated 
the great war. 

«Mereovesyothe:: artificial 4nvigora- 
tion of Turkey will have done away 
with Armenia, will have reasserted 
the power of the caliphate over the 
Moslem world,-and would have taught 
Islam that united under the green 
banner of the prophet, it can push 
Christendom back from Asia and 
Africa. 

“Finally, a weak but arrogant Tur- 
key will play upon the European fears 
of Bolshevism and will keep the gates 
of the Caucasus open for Russian in- 
trigue and aggression. 

“On the other hand, if the Allies and 
America assist in the enforcement of 
the Treaty of Sévres, Smyrna, under a 
Christian administration, will become 
a center of commerce and industries; 
American, as well as European, capital 
will be sought for the development of 
agriculture, for the exploitation of the 
mines, and for the construction of 
ports and railroads. 

“A weak Turkey, encompassed by a 
reconstructed Armenia on the east, by 
a vigorous Greece on the west, and by 
Italy, France and Great Britain on 
the south will not only be forced to 
discontinue the Turkish traditional 
policies of Christian massacres, but 
will also be forced to adapt itself to 
modern methods ot administration, or 
be engulfed by her vigorous neigh- 
bors. 


Plan to Reduce Turkish Strength 


“Moreover, Turkey will not be the 
weak porter at the dangerous gates of 
the Caucasus or at Constantinople, and 
the dangers from Russian aggression 
will be minimized through the estab- 
lishment of a strong Armenia in the 
rear of Turkey and astride the path of 
Bolshevism southward into Asia, as 
well as by a strong Greece astride the 
Bosphorus. 

“A reversion to the status quo be- 
fore 1914 in the Balkans will be 
avoided by the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Sévres. Turkey will not be 
brought face to face with Bulgaria. A 
Bulgaro-Turkish war for Adrianople 
will be avoided, and a subsequent pan- 


patch, happily continues. 
advance of the Allies is taking place, | 
British troops in particular moving Growers, Inc., is exempt from the con- 
forward with surprising speed, occu- 
pying yesterday no fewer than seven 
towns and, according to the latest re- 
ports, have now reached the outskirts 
of Kattowitz, which city has been be- 
sieged by the insurgents for the past 
month. 


We belſeve, therefore, that the un- 


fortunate antagonism of French and 
Italian. 
Greek expansion is the result of pres- 
sure from particular French and Ital- 
ian financial interests, and not the 
result of the national 
French and Italian peoples. 


diplomacies to legitimate 
will of the 


“We believe that the excuse adduced 


that the support given to Turkey is 
due to the return of Constantine is 
without foundation. 
ally. Her participation in the great 
war on our side is a conclusive evi- 
dence of the natural feelings of the 
Greeks. 
pro-German, could a nation like the 
Greek be more dangerous to the Allies 
on account of one pro-German indi- 
vidual’ than the entire Turkish. nation 
which was, is, and will be inimical to 
the Allfes? 


Greece is pro- 


But even if Constantine were 


Moreover, the days of Constantine 


are numbered. The Greek people are 
fully aware of their mistake of last 
November. 
place new Greek elections, and 
Veniselos will 
Athens. 


Very soon there will take 
Mr. 
be brought back to 


“It will be an injustice to the Greek | 


and 


nation, a blot upon allied and Ameri- | 
can diplomacy, and a blow to peace 
and progress in the Near East to per- 
mit the return of Turkish misrule and 
inefficiency to Smyrna and to other 
lands 


| corporation. 


“A Greater Greece established upon | 


lands universally admitted to be Greek 
is not only a matter of moral obliga- 
tion, but also a matter of sound policy 
for our country.“ 


RAPID ADVANCE BY 


ALLIES IN SILESIA 


If Allied Forward Movement 


Continues All Industrial Area 
May Soon Be Liberated 


Special to The Christian Sience Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—The 


improvement in Upper Silesian situa- 
tion, as mentioned in yesterday's dis- for local use for seed or feed or 
rapid sold otherwise with the written ap- 
States Grain 


A 


The hostages, whom the Poles seized 


and who have now been released by 
the advancing Allies, 
tales of hardships endured and cruel- 
ties suffered at the hands of the in- 
surgents. 
pro oses shortly to submit to the civi- 
lize 
such cruelties. 


tell pitiable 


The German Government 
world an authentic statement on 


If the allied advance continues it 


is expected that the whole industria] 
area will be liberated —— the next 
few days. 


WOMEN TO WORK FOR 


DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Active 


work in the interest of obtaining, 
through international agreement, a 
reduction of arinaments is planned by 
the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, which has chosen Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird as chairman of the com- 
mittee to carry on the work of educa- 
tion in this direction. 
with the national 
state league feels 


In common 
organization, the 
that cooperation 


7 


r 8 


m fair condition and only seven sat- 
wm Lighting and 


Effort to Be Made in Middle 


Western Sections of United 
States to Finance Cooperative 
Plan of the Grain Growers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from it Western News Office 

CHICAGO, I[Illinois—With the or- 
ganization of the Farmers, Finance 
Corporation, capitalized at 3100, 
000,000, as a subsidiary to the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., an active 
campaign is to be started, beginning 
next week, in most of the middle 
western states, to solicit memberships 
in the grain-marketing concern and 
to sell stock in the financing company 
at the same time. While only farm- 
ers who intend to market their grain 
through the Grain Growers Corpora- 
tion may become members of that or- 
ganization, stock in the financing cor- 
poration is to be bought by anyone 
who may care to invest, at $100 per 
share, although no vote in the market- 
ing organization goes with the finance 
corporation stock. Later, this pre- 
ferred stock is to be put on the mar- 
ket through banks throughout the 
country. It is not expected that the 
subscription will immediately reach 
the amount of capitalization but a 
steady growth is expected, judging | 
from the enthusiasm reported among | 
farmers by organizers of the move- 
ment. 

Offices of the United States Grain 
Growers Inc., have been opened in 
Chicago at 59 East Madison street, and 
the campaign for members and stock 
subscriptions will be made from that 
office as headquarters. 

The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., is a “farmer-owned, non-stock, 
non-profit association to handle and 
sell grain at cost for its farmer mem- 
bers, providing facilities for the grain 
growers of the United States to enter 
upon a program of conducting their 
own business in a business-like way, 
designed to stabilize market prices, 
eliminate speculation and manipula- 
tion, and furnish adequate financial 
credit to farmers,” formed under the 
grain-marketing plan of the commit- 
tee of the 17 of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

“It is purely a cooperative plan, 
‘offered in competition with existing 
unsatisfactory methods of marketing,“ 
said C. H. Gustafson, president of the 
“The plan differs from 


| 0 h in 
inhabited by large Christian Alsting marketing methods chiefly 


majorities that have been blighted for 
centuries by Turkish brutality 
the mutual jealousies of the European 
powers. 


that it recognizes Capital only as a 
servant, and only remunerates it for 
its service value, and returns to the 
producer the proceeds of his toil in 
proportion to the patronage. 

“Two kinds of contracts are pro- 
vided in the marketing plan. One 
contract is between the individual 
grain grower and his local coopera- 
tive grain elevator or local grain 
growers’ association (where there is 
no local cooperative elevator). The 
other contract is made between the 
local cooperative elevator or grain 
growers’ association and the Wnited 
States Grain Growers, Inc. 

“The grain grower executes his 
contract, by which he agrees to mar- 
ket all of his surplus grain through 
the marketing organization for, a 
period of five years, at the time e 
becomes a member. This membership 
fee is $19. This fee is paid but once. 

“Grain that is required and wsed by 
the grower or sold by him locally 


proval of the United 


tract.’ 


STUDY OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—A study of 
40 school buildings chosen at random 


throughout the city shows the im- 
perative necessity for informed pub- 
lic opinion to compel the correction of 
the intolerable conditions discovered | 
in them and which are likely to be 
found in many others as well, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon, chairman 
of the Plan and Program Committee of 
the Public Education Association. 

The committee, formed of repre- 
sentatives of some 40 organizations 
interested in educational and civic 
problems, was chosen at a meeting 
called more than a year ago by the 
New York and New Jersey section, 
Woman’s Department of the National 
Civic Federation. The 40 schools 
studied are scattered through the five 
boroughs: and include some of the 
smallest as well as some of the largest 
school plants in the system. In 21 of 
the 40 schools studied the sanitation 
is described as bad and in 11 as only 
fair, while but five only were found 
to be in good condition. Out of 36 
schoois studied, 21 were found to be 


in 13 out of 37 buildings, fair in nine 
and good in 15. Inadequate fire pro- 
‘tection was found to be quite general. 
But 10 schools out of 40 were listed 
as good. To permit such conditions 
as exist in the others the committee 
considers criminal negligence. Out- 
side playgrounds and indoor recrea- 
tion space was found to be/generally 
‘inadequate. Teachers’ rest rooms, re- 
quired under state laws, were, in 22 
out of 25 schoolg studied, either lack- 


ing in suitable equipment. 


PLANS PROPOSED TO 
PROTECT FISHERIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
Representatives of the fishing in- 
dustry and state authorities met this 
week with Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to discuss con- 
ditions of industrial fishing. The first 
subject discussed was that of the pol- 
lution of the waters, both along the 
coast and in the rivers, which is 
jeopardizing the fishing industry. 
This pollution is due chiefly to oll, and 
has come about through the increase 


in the number of motorboats and oil- 
burning steamers, and especially in 


the sludging out of oil tanks. In 
some places this is said to be not only 
| destroying the fishing, but to be ruin- 
ing the bathing beaches. 

The conditions can be dealt with 
only by some federal agency, it was 
said, and it was proposed that a na- 
tional committee be appointed to ex- 
amine them and report on what can 
be done. 


GRON INGEN HONORS 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — A 
bulletin issued by Harvard University 
announces that Miss Annie J. Cannon 
of the Harvard Astronomical Observa- 
tory has received an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree in mathematics and 


astronomy, in acknowledgment of her 
work in the study of stellar spectra, 
from the Groningen University in Hol- 
land. Miss Cannon was graduated 
from Wellesley in 1884, and has been 
associated with the Harvard Observa- 
‘tory since 1897. During this time she 
has completed a monumental cata- 
logue of the spectra of some 220,000 
stars all over the heavens, which when 
published will occupy nine quarto vol- 
umes. No such comprehensive study 
has ever been made before. She has 
also discovered three new stars, and 
150 variable stars, and has completed 
a bibliography of variable stars con- 
taining about 45.000 references. 


GOVERNMENT LOSES — 
IN BRITISH ELECTION 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Europear News Cffice 


HERTFORD, England (Friday) — 
The result of polling which took place 
yesterday in the Hertford division of 


Hertfordshire to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of N. Pem- 
berton Billing was declared today as 
follows: 
Rear Admiral 
Sueter 
Sir Hildred Carlile, Coalition 


Sir Murray 


V One ̃˙ -uʃ 5.553 
Anti-Waste majority 
There are 32.426 voters on the regis- 
ter, of whom 13,869 are women. At 
the general election, Mr. Billing, In- 
dependent, received 9628 votes. 


NO REFERENDUM SOUGHT 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—<Action to 
submit the question of establishing a 
state constabulary, passed by the re- 
cent Legislature, to a referendum of 
the voters, will not be taken by or- 
ganized Labor in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles J. Hodson, legislative agent 
of the state branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


| ventilation 
were tound to be poor and inadequate 


ing or entirely inadequate and lack- | 


"AMERICAN 
ACCORD. DESIRED 


The Times Declares First Step in 


Such an Understanding Might 
Be to Limit Naval Armaments 


LONDON. England (Friday)—In a 
lehgthy double-spaced editorial, The 
Times this morning discussed a 
dispatch from its Washington corre- 
spodent interpreting the attitude of 
the Harding Administration, and 
American opinion, on the genera! 
aspects of a plan for a. working An- 
glo-American understanding of world- 
wide scope, particularly on disarma- 
ment. 

The correspondent declared, in sub- ~ 
stance, that, while Ireland and the 
apparent unwillingness of this coun- 
try to apply the rule of equal oppor- 
tunities in mandated territories were 
the chief obstacles to a working ar- 
rangement between the United States 
and Great Britain, the first step to 
that end might be made in an agree- 
ment to limit expenditures for naval 
armaments. The dispatch suggested 
the initiative in reaching such an 
agreement might come from the Brit- 
ish side. ‘ 

The editorial, referring to the cor- 
respondent’s proposal that the coming 
imperial conference should result in 
an announcement of the willingness 
of the British Empire to agree to naval 
disarmament, commended the idea 
that the plan for limitation be de- 
termined by a financial formula. It 
declared that, while Great Britain 
eagerly reciprocates the desire for an 
agreement, it must be conditioned to 
circumstances in which this country 
stands. 

„Obligations ot honor, as well as 
vital interests relative to the mainte- 
nance and consolidation of our rela- 
tions with France on the basis of the 
Versailles Treaty,” the newspaper as- 
serted, “are essential parts of our 
world policy.” 

The newspaper declared, in discuss- 
ing the address of Charles E. Hughes, 
American Secretary of State, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on Wednesday, 
that there should be no discrimination 
in favor of nationals of any country. 

“Opinion here for generations be- 
fore the war,” it continued, strongly 
opposed anything in the nature of an 
exclusive commercial policy, and 
warmly favored the open door and 
equality of opportunity. The desire 
of America to share in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
world is quite in accordance with the 
principles we consistently have advo- 
cated and applied. They are ex- 
pressly safeguarded by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which con- 
templates equality of rights between 
the signatories, qualified, it is true, 
by some equality of responsibilities.” 

Remarking that some of these re- 
sponsibilities place heavy burdens 
upon those who undertake them, the 
newspaper added: “The United States, 
for reasons which seemed good and 
sufficient, has not madertaken any of 
them.” 

While e that Great Britain 
should/ without delay settle the Irish 
question, the editorial concluded by 
saying: “Those who wish Ireland well 
cannot make a worse mistake than to 
regard the Irish question, even by im- 
plication an international problem.“ 


PATRIOTISM HELD 
TO BE SUBMERGED 


—— — — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW HAMPTON, New Hampshire 
“Patriotism is submerged in partisan- 
ship” and “great ideals are contemptu- 
ously kicked over the housetops,” said 
Samuel W. McCall, former Governor 
of Massachusetts, in an address before 
the literary societies of the New 
Hampton Literary Institution. Mr. 
McCall said that our educational in- 
stitutions have become such enormous 
affairs that much of the personal touch 
is being lost and the product is be- 
cgming more and more standardized. 

“A practical efficiency is doubtless 
promoted,” continued Mr. McCall, “but 
with a corresponding loss in the vigor 
of those spiritual forces necessary to 
resist the overshadowing materialism 
of the times. Our growth in the practi- 
cal has not been balanced by an equal 
growth in those moral forces which 
should always control the race.” 
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among the women of the United States 
and the world in the education and 
mobilization of public opinion will 
lead’ to action on this question. 

In a resolution accepted as part of 
the working program of the league, 
Mrs. Bird declared that the lessons 
women had learned from the world 
‘war, coupled with the conviction that 
the destruction in another war would 
imperil civilization, have made them 
confident that the world agreement 
the only solution. The resolution 
called for indorsement of “this great 
and vital principle that we may feel 
that the women of the world are 
joined together in this high call to 
preserve the future peace, prosperity, 
life and happiness of the world.” 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


FLOWERS 


tion when you purchase good products at 
right prices. 

We invite your inspection and comparison 
of our goods and prices. 


Family and quantity buying should be done early in the week— 
This will insure better attention 


Shop by mail—Your orders will receive thoughtful attention 


ting Greece to enforce the Treaty of 
Sévres. . 
-| “The fall of Mr. Veniselos opened 

the way for French and Italian diplo- 
macies to give more open support to 
Kemal, and to demand the retreat of 
Greece from Asia Minor. 

“It is our belief that Kemal could 
not have succeeded in his opposition | enou 3 
to the Greeks but for valuable Rus-{| “Ital has boon Jooking 
sian, French and Italian moral and with peste “at the Prokress of 
material. help. Greece and her — — in Asia 

Had the Allies permitted Mr. Veni- Minor. Italian policies have been 
selos to occupy Trebizond, on the shaped in the last three decades with 
Black Sea, and Constantinople, even a view to effecting Italian colonial 
temporarily, Kemal would have long expansion in Asia Minor. The sudden 
ago been forced to sue for peace. But rise of Greece conflicts with the am- 
with Franco-Italian guarantee that | bitions of the Roman statesmen. Italy 
Greece would not be allowed to enter | has, as a consequence, opposed Greece 
Constantinople, Kemal has every rea- at every turn since 1912. Italian di- 
son to refuse to conclude peace with | plomacy is responsible for the failure 
Greece. of r occupy Northern Epirus, 
* ‘ i an r t ngerous situation which 
Deadlock in Asia Minor has been created between Greece and 

“Peace, then, between Turkey and Albania on account of that Province. 
Greece cannot be attained unless “The Supreme Council reached a 
Greece accepts the Kemalist terms, unanimous agreement on January. 20, 
which demand the surrender of: 


Balkan war for the prevention of Bul- 
garian expansion will likewise become 
impossible. Another world war for 
the the ultimate division ot Turkey 3 
will be eliminated. f 

„The secondary factors of ‘Atlsturb- 
ance in A Near Bast are — 
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There i is a reason why busi- 
ness executives recommend 
Allerton House, 


It is a great satisfaction for 
them to know that the man 
upon whom they place re- 
sponsibility is living in an 
atmosphere of refinement, 
yet safely within his i income. 

Allerton Houses 
45 EAST 55th ST. 
‘ 143 EAST 39th ST. 

302 WEST 22nd r 


New York City 


Groceries—Meats—Provisions 
Fruits—Delicatessen—Bakery Products 


E. E. S Y CO. 


WHERE THE PROMISE I8 FULFILLED 


HANOVER, UNION and BLACKSTONE STS., BOSTON 
AND Directly opposite Union, Friend and Haymarket Sq. Subway Stations 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS We operate 6% branch stores in Boston and suburbs 

270 Washington St. Telephone 2300 893 Petr 5 5 N = We pay anes charges within 15 miles of Boston on orders amounting 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association ! © OO * oer ar = to or over. Ask for our complete — 
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ry speeches and re- 
y really do like last mo- 
and to be made recip- 
st moment aud 
em to be so mu in 


it they wers Ameri- 
ing fireworks on the 
ot Jul: Finally. there are yet 
„ it is to be feared, a very 

> will have nune 


mo roundly tell their friends 

is one 1 more than 

ject it is to 

who insist that not 

2 not be seen off, but 

7 wil not themselves see any- 

that nothing would in- 

2 to go. to a railway station 

ha purpose. 

she a Great Cause 

| this last class of people 

propose, here at any rate, to 

| to do. We may feel that 

in a great cause, and 

and tens of thousands 

earnestly wishing that 

late their courage, but 

to comment on their 

one thing, they are evi- 

— — of taking care of 

h and, for another, they ob- 
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ay 1 cate year. The ideal situa- 
however, is a large and busy 
friends of the traveler 
on to the departure plat- 
is much going and com- 
_ ‘Noise of all kinds, manv 
At first, the situation is 
y simple. There are quite 
2 quite sensible and even 
| things to say. In exceptional 
ae ing of real importance 
but we are not dealing 
: cases. The difficulty 
train is late, though, for 
course, it is a difficulty 
with it its own relief. 
of this particular train or 
u general affords a topic for 
a which, by a skilled con- 
may be exploited, al- 
limit. 


a Very Late. 

e not, however, dealing with 
1 conversationists, We are, 

„ assuming that the train is 

; that many false hopes have 

ee wc 


7 3 


comes through the glass, we 

that he is asking for the remark 

to be repeated once more. We do re- 
peat it. We roar it. Still he cannot 


have none of it. He will open the win- 
dow. The window sticks. Of course 
it sticks. A fellow passenger helps. 
At last, by a supreme effort, the win- 
dow is raised or lowered, as the case 
may be, and the necessary connection 
is established. But, at that moment 
the roar and the racket all around 
seems to gather in volume a thousand- 
fold. Grimly we brace ourselves for 
the effort. | 

“Have you got your ticket?“ He 
must have heard it. 

“What?” 

“T said, have you got your ticket?” 

O yes, I’ve got it all right.” 

„That's good!” 

„What?“ 

said. that's * 8 

“Uh-hah.” 

“What?” 

“I said, Uh-hah.” 


ON THE COMMON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Common is ablaze with gold. 
Gorse in full bloom. The sun is shin- 
ing after rain and the grass between 
the bushes is vividly green. A won- 
derful green, too, are’ the English 


E. F. 


hedges and trees, all fresh with early 


summer foliage. 

Over in a near-by field a plow is 
turning up rich folds of brown earth. | 
Larks are soaring and * 


There is the mud 50 . on the 
turf and the Boy and I back into the 
bushes just in time to let two gallop- 
ing ponies go racing by. They are 
racing for joy. By and by they stop 
to whinny to a neighbor who has 
heard them coming and has trotted up 
te look over a hedge and give them 
greeting. 

Then the Boy spies the blue of vio- 
lets and we begin to gather, moving 
on and on, lured further and further 
afield by ever fresh finds. 


At last we have reached the highest | 


point of the Common, where under the 
shade of a group of oak trees a wuite 
donkey is standing up and a brown 
donkey is lying down, and some stray 
ducks are solemnly taking an airing. 

We look around and find we can 
see for miles and miles. Away down 
to where we know the Severn lies 
among the yellow buttercup fields, 
and away beyond that to where the 
blue folds of the Malvern Hills rise 
at the sky line. 

All around us a sea of gold.and over- 
head the wide dome of a sky of blue 
with shining piles of white, white 
clouds. 

Fresh breezes blow in our faces; 
such breezes! They are laden with 
the warm rich scent of the gorse. 
How good it is! Like the ponies we 
seem suddenly to get the feel of it 
into our heels and we begin to race. 
Down and over the springy, turfy 
way. Bess speeds on ahead and Pip, 
eager to join her, tugs harder and 
harder at the leash. For them the 
race ends with a glorious plunge 
into the muddy ponds. For the Boy 
there is a leap and a swing on the 
farm gate leading into the lane, while 
for me there is a last breathless spurt 
which carries me safely through be- 
fore the tang of the iron tells me 
that the latch of the gate has gone 
home behind me. 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but | 


i 


‘escent, searchlight-like lenses. 


It is to Dr. Mast, à professor in the 


Department of Biology of Johns Hop- 


| kins University, that we are indebted 


for certain remarkable discoveries that 
concern the common fireflies. 

Where there is smoke, there must be 
fire, is no more true than the opposite, 
where there is fire, there must be 
smoke, Even strong light is produced 
by many natural objects without the 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 

C'est la rive gauche. The River 
Seines left bank, formerly the ex- 
clusive stronghold of the old French 


accompaniment of either heat or 
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aristocracy. They still linger in large 
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“Tourelle de la Rue de la Tixanderie,” from. the etching by 


Charles 


smoke, and even burning where there 
is no flame. Yet there are many ex- 
amples of light wholly lacking in these 
qualifications. To distinguish such 


light from the commoner varieties, the | 
words phosphorescence and lumines- | 


cence have been adopted. 

Of phosphorescence there are many 
types. 
tion of fatty plants and animals, such 
as glowworms, certain kinds of fish, 
lightning bugs, and birds; another sort 
is due to heating crystals, exposure to 
radio-active elements, X-rays, elec- 
tricity, the sun, or even some waters. 

Many minute sea shrimps and ma- 
rine worms emit brilliant flashes of 
light because of their power of making 
at their pleasure a fatty substance 


which can be oxidized into a glowing | 


phosphorescence. If one watches the 
breakers splash away from the prow 
of a river boat, he will see the points 
and dashes of luminescence caused by 
minute jelly fish and three-horned an- 
imalcules, called ceratium. 

The larger fish of the ocean are 
fitted with great, luminous, phosphor- 
Like 
the tropical insects, beetles, fireflies 


the editor must remain sole judge of their and glowworms, these fish, by sending 
suitability and he does not undertake to à stream - of nervous impulses to their 


hold himself or this newspaper responsible | 


for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


The Real Meaning of “‘Medical’’ 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 


I have read with much interest the 


attack made upon Christian Science 
practitioners and practice made by 
District Attorney Woolwine of Los 
Angeles, and published in your issue 


Having | of the 8th instant. 


Attorney Woolwine cannot be fa- 
miliar with the meaning of the word 
“medical,” for he seems to think that 
this word as it appears in the Criminal 
Code of his State has particular refer- 
ence to some preconceived notion of 
his own, or some favored school of 
medicine, in which case we look for 
his office to be a particularly busy one 
in the near future, as he wil] have 

to enforce the law as he understands 
1 against those who prefer osteopathy, 
eclectic practitioners, all the Chinese 
who employ their own systems of 
medicine for their children or charges, 
as well as all Indiatis who dare to 
differ with him as to what the word 
medicine means. 

Since Mr. Woolwine believes him- 


.| self free to advise those who have not 


him for advice, it might not 
place to advise him to look 

ord medicine or medical in 
standard dictionary, as it is be- 
even courts defer to a con- 
extent to such works, in de- 


r 


least they are more likely to attach 
importance to the definitions therein 
given than to that of Attorney 
Woolwine. 
(Signed) 


Epucnp R. CumMINs. 
June 9, 1921 f 


“tiny lighthouses,” oxidize these fatty 
tissues into well-known, phosphores- 
cent gleams. 

Dr. Mast took up the study of the 
behavior of lightning bugé in western 
Maryland several years ago. At that 
time the insects were very abundant; 
dozens of them could be seen flying 
over every. lawn and garden every 
evening. 

Fireflies are found in dark crevices 
or underground during the day. in 
the evening, when it is still light 
enough to read, they come out. The 
females climb to the tips of the grass 
stalks or on other objects and remain 
quiet. The males fly about and glow 
at intervals of about five seconds. The 
females do not glow unless light from 
the males or from some other source 
is flashed upon them. 

In many species the illumination 
produced by the male differs from 
that produced by the female. In 
some the glow of the male is much 
more intense than that of the female. 
In others there is a marked difference 
in the duration of the glow. In still 
others the illumination has a certain 
peculiar distinguishing characteris- 
tics. The male glow consists of two 
flashes of light separated by a short 
interval, while in the female it con- 
sists of a single flash. 

Fireflies are very nearly alike. 


‘There is but little difference in size 


and the wings of the female are as 
fully developéd as those of the male. 
This is not gererally the case in 
other species. The eyes of the male 
are much larger than those of the fe- 
male and the luminous area is also 
larger. 

Males do not orient, that is, recog- 
nize their locations when exposed to 
continuous illumination. They re- 
spond only to flashes of light and the 
reaction does not begin until after 


One kind is due to the oxida- | 


Meryon 


numbers in the houses of the broad, 
straight boulevards, and the narrow, | 
winding streets. Some of them have 
been modernized and divided into 
apartments, but they still retain the 
‘charm of past centuries. It is a totally 
| different Paris here, without the 


glamour of the rive droite: it is the 
Paris of great traditions, great ideals, 
and great achievements. It is the 
home of intellect and art—a place 
where intelligence is still a greater 
asset than wealth, and art the goal of 
a lifetime. 

To come suddenly from the boule- 
vards of the rive droite into the nar- 
row, silent side streets of the rive 
gauche, is almost like visiting another 
city, so widely dissimilar is the whole 
in aspect and in atmosphere. Many 
of the old houses just visible from 
the street through stately portes- 
cochéres, look on to gardens at the 
back; old-world gardens where foun- 
tains play. 

The whole quartier“ is a long suc- 
cession of old furniture shops, with 
alternate book and print shops. Splen- 
did old brocades are spread out on 
gorgeous canopies, and chairs, beside 
precious bronzes. Angels in. carved 
oak brave the elements outside, 
spectators of many a close bargain 
between customer and patron.’ The 
qQuietude speaks louder than any 
words, of days when opulence was a 
monopoly of the upper classes, and 
comfort the privilege of the few. De- 
cidedly monarchical are certain as- 
pects of the rive gauche. Kings and 
queens have come and gone, but the 
aroma of their presence remains ds a 
definite impression. 

Not only the actual inhabitants of 


+ 


the light has disappeared. Removal 


we 


the quartier,“ but the edifices and 
| the great high walls of the court- 
yards seem to speak of pedce and quiet 
| assurance. Something almost -mys- 
terious there is on the rive gauche, 
something which is lacking on the rive 
droite. There is even a marked differ- 
ence in the outward aspect of the 
passers-by, and the occupants of the 
trams. Coming from the Place de 
la Concorde any afternoon toward 
Saint-Sulpice are gentle ladies given 
to black dresses, an“ younger women 
dressed with the neatness and care of 
50 years ago. Garments well brushed 
and carefully put on, tidier coiffures. 
A different type of girl, too, is geen, 
clad in so-called artistic attire, accom- 
panied by youths, long haired and 
large bowed as to ties. 
In the Latin quarter peeping 
‘through fascinating portes-cochéres 
are glimpses of studios built in long 
alleys with little porch-shaped en- 
trance doors covered with creeping 
plants. 

Beyond the gray, flat facades of 


houses which face the Luxembourg 


Gardens, one can imagine a sister of 
“Mimi” posing in one of these studios, 
and then dancing along with a gay 
group of friends towards the broad 
avenues of the Luxembourg for fur- 
ther merriment. 


berge g atthe capi © t Formosa 
828 Bigelow of New York on 


The great man is the one who 
governs his own passions. A man 
must first govern himself if he is to 
be a successful. governor over others. 
There are not many who are able to 
govern themselves and still fewer who 
are fit to be governors in a colony. 
As with an individual, so with a 
nation. Few are the examples of 
European powers.capable of govern- 
ing successfully great colonies in the 
tropics; yet nearly all have made 
attempts in this field. 

Portugal and Spain ruled the whole 
of the non-European world at one 
time—and today their Empire is dust. 
It is the crowning glory ot England 
that now, after three centuries of 
colonial expansion, her flag still repre- 
sents the majesty of a powerful nation 
and the blessing of just administra- 
tion in her many dependencies. 

Even in India where German and 
Catholic-Irish propaganda sowed much 
unrest amongst some of the people, 
so strong was the respect for the Brit- 
ish rule that when the. great war 


| started, the Indian Army gladly volun- 
| teered for service in France. 

Japan is now a competitor in the 
colonial race and she is being keenly 
watched by other nations. Some watch 
with suspicion, others with sympathy. 
Some believe that Japan will succeed, 
others fear she may be carried away 
bx military ambition and share the 
fate of the German Kaiser. It is be- 
cause many people are interested in 
this matter that I have comé to en- 
quire at first hand from those who 


| I have made a trip through Formosa 
because if Japar can succeed here, she 


hustle, without the glitter and the 


can succeed anywhere. And, in my 
| opinion, Japan has achieved in Taiwan 
a brilliant colonial triumph. 
| What is a successful colony? 
| It may be compared with a musical 
| instrument of three strings. Each 
ot the three strings must be in ac- 
| cord with the other two. If one is 
| not in tune, the others are useless. 
80 with colonial administration it is 
a harmony of three strings. There 
must be strong police to stop robbery 
and violence. That is one,string—a | 
| strong and heavy one. The secand fea- | 
ture of a successful colony must be 
education of the people so that the 
colony may become prosperous in the 
‘arts of agriculture and commerce. 
These two strings are very important 
but they are not enough, for they 
| deal only with the material and lower 
| needs of man. 
| The third string is delicate—trans- 
parent and it vibrates at the slightest 
| movement of a sympathetic hand. It 
is the string that appeals to the heart 
2 the soul of a people. It is the 
quality of a colonial administration 
| that awakens loyalty, lov of the na- 
tional emblem, devotion to the soil, 
readiness to die in the service of one’s 
country and its ruler. I have looked 
for the three strings of this colonial 
harmony in many colonies, and in 
many there were but two; and in some 
there was but the strong and coarse 
one; but in Formosa I have heard also 
the third little vibratory string that 
reaches the heart. Far away in the 
dark depths of a magnificent virgin 
forest, at Mt. Arisan, stands a little 
Shinto shrine dedicated to loyalty and 
spiritual purity. I felt that here Was 
indeed a symbol of the new forces 
that were converting Taiwan from a 
wilderness of headhunters to a rich 
garden of modern civilization. And on 
this piece of ground I was invited by 
the authorities to plant a little tree 
close to the sacred edifice. This honor 
I shall cherish to the last day of my 
life; for I am now made to feel that 
my happiness is bound up with a baby 
nestling amongst the Formosan giants. 
I feel also that this little tree symbol- 
izes the spirit of Japan the Colonizer; 
Japan the Expansionist; Japan the 
ruler of alien dependencies, 

As at Arisan, so elsewhere in Greater 
Japan, old trees and many other old 
things are cut down or uprooted, but 
in their place is planted a little new 
tree which soon grows into beauty and 
fragrancy and which rapidly heals the 
scars left by the first rough clearing 
of the ground. I pray that my Arisan 
tree may grow into more and more 


There seemed here a loving symbol of 
the friendship between Japan, Eng- 
land and America that should endure 
forever in the spirit of this little 
mountain shrine. 

It is now nearly half a century since 
first I saw Japan and learned to ap- 
preciate the high social and mo 
‘virtues of Japanese gentlemen. an 
their admirable wives and children. 


to the problems of colonial adminis- | 
tration and therefore I have had to 
make many voyages to the chief de- 
pendencies of nations who now have 
or formerly had colonies—Denmark, 
Holland, Portugal, Spain, France, Ger- 
many—and notably those of Great 
Britain in Africa, Austra!asia, India, 
the West Indies, South America 2 
Canada. 

It is not therefore as an idle tourist 
that I accept the courtesy of Japan on 


Chosen, Manchuria, 
Marshall Islands—and 


tung, 


and the the 


| change my own opinions. 


| future may modify the opinions which 
1 have expressed about Tai van. 


It 
have to 
Bu: in a 
good army all regiments are equally 
good, and in a good colonial service 
all officials must be inspired with the 


such be the case I shall 


| same spirit as their chief. 


Therefore I shall be much surprised 


I do not feel the same loyalty, courage, 
patience and good sense that ha; made 
a colopial paradise of this beautiful | 
island. 

I have written and spoken much of 


can tell me the truth. And first of all | 


Japan both in Europe and America. 
I have been in the fortunate position | 
| of one able to speak freely without 
fear of losing a salary or a seat in 
congress or parliament. J have vrit- 
ten the truth as I saw it and have 
many warm friends in Japan whom I 
have known intimately for more than 
a quarter of a century. We flatter our 
enemies. It is only our friends who 
merit the truth. 


any now to cheer my closing years. 


tle Shinto shrine of Arisan and there | 
| dedicate ourselves to the endless but | 
necessary task of battling against the 
| demons of money greed and malice: 
let us there store up strength and pa- 
tience in order to smile when we are 
Slandered and to keep our tempers 
when dogs show their teeth and 
snarl. 

And so let me thank you for your 
kind attention to my feeble words. I 
have done my best. 

Farewell. 
PoutTNEY BIGELOW. 


Stumps of the Redwood Trees 


Th¢ redwood trees of California are 
famous for their size, age and symmet- 
rical beauty. Yet aside from the ad- 
vertised wonders of the redwoods 
there is the feature of the circular 
formation noted in the growth of the 
young trees. The parent tree may 
have been felled by the woodsman's 
ax, or else destroyed by fire, and 
nothing is left but the huge stump. 


slender saplings form a circle, al- 
most as though the fairies had marked 
the place for their midnight frolics 
and the trees gathered close to see 
them. 

Again, in the bottom lands where 
the California rivers overflow and 
fertilize the soil and the lumber in- 
dustry has taken toll of the biggest 
trees, leaving nothing but the great 
stumps, orchards and vineyards have 


instances so have been left | 
A wild blackberry 


many 
in the ground. 


young madrofia tree takes root in the 
accumulation of rotted wood and de- 


stump. The seeds of the California 
poppy, various kinds of wild grasses 
and flowers find ample nourishment 
atop these relics of splendid red- 
wood trees and beautify the jagged 


stumps. 


; 


The Comfort That 
“Good Sense” Brings 


Where foot comfort is the 
first consideration, the Cow- 
ard Good Sense Shoe is a first 
choice. Designed primarily 
for foot ease. Good Sense 
sticks to first principles; it 
allows es freedom of the 
toes and fore- foot, fits snugly 
at the heel and permits 
natural foot action. 


The Coward Good Sense 
Shoe is made of the finest 
leathers obtainable, and, in 
addition to being comfortable, 
it is dignihedly good looking 
and renders long wearing 
service. Better shoe value 
is not to be had. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward - 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 
(Near Warren St.) 


2 * BUST 


Ax ST. PAUL’S 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


% The erypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


London, seemed for once to have dis- 
carded its somber attributes when a 
company of distinguished friends of 
the English and American Entente 
assembled on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of a bust of George Washing- 
ton. Visitors emerging from the 
rather dark stairs into an island of 
brilliant electric light in the midst of 


| below 


such an occasion’ as the present. American organizations. 


From Formosa I hope to visit Shan- 
Saghalien 


French sculptor, 


if in the furthest north of the Empire, 


Had I flattered my 
friends in early life I would not have 


Let us all climb in spirit to the lit- | 


About this relic of the forest giant | 


been planted. The stumps have been | 
too gigantic a problem to remove in 


vine clambers over a stump, or a 


posit of leaves and soil on top the 


From that time until the present, which stood Dean Inge and two of the 


much of my study has been devoted | 


cathedral clergy in white surplices, 
‘found it difficult to believe that une 


'ceremony—so simple and yet so sig 


nificant—was taking place many feet 
the city, the roar of whose 
traffic could be heard as an indistinct 


| murmur. 


The bust—life size in bronze—stands 
upon a stone pedestal at the south 
side of the chancel steps. It is the 
gift to the British nation of Americans 
connected with the Sulgrave Institu- 
tion in America, and about 70 allied 
It is the 
work of William O. Partridge, the 
American sculptor, executed from a 
life-mask cast by Houdon, the famous 
in about 1790. Lord 
Haig and Admiral Sims sat within a few 
feet of one another, and not far from 
them were the United States Ambas- 
sador, the French Ambassador, Lord 
and Lady Bryce, Lofd Weardale, be- 
sides many other well-known English- 
men and Americans. 

Mr. Stewart, the chairman of the 
American Branch of the Sulgrave In- 
stitution, personally presented the 
bust on behalf of the American people. 
He read a message from President 
| Harding which reminded both peoples 
that Washington was an English sub- 
| ject by birth, and that the two nations 
have a common inheritance of lan- 
guage, institutions and customs. 

The Prime Minister wrote regretting 
his inability to be present and paid an 
eloquent tribute to “George Washing- 
ton, that great British soldier and 
American patriot.” Mr. Harvey de- 
livered an interesting and illuminating 
address (which he prefaced by saying 
that his mission was a simple one, to 
unveil a memorial to a British soldier) 
in which he traced Washington's de- 
' velopment from a young and enthusi- 
aàstic boy with only a limited educa- 
tion, to the great patriot and leader 
whose name has become a household 
word in two hemispheres. ‘Washing- 
ton,“ he said, “was a soldier and not a 
| statesman, and he loved fighting for 
fighting’s sake.” Curiously enough he 
did not sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. Harvey incidentally observed 
that among Englishmen whom Amer- 
icans love and understand, the Prince 
ok Wales and Lord Bryce stand pre- 
eminent. Lord Bryce, in accepting the 
bust on behalf of the British people, 
‘observed that Washington combined 
the characteristic virtues of their race, 
and emphasized the delight which he 
felt at taking part in a~ceremony 
which gave evidence of the strength ci 
the links which united two great 
nations. 

He made an interesting .announc:- 
ment to the effect that a former Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Charles Wake- 
field. intended to present busts of Lord 
Chatham and Edmund Burke to the 
| United States. 
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The F Friendly Clow 


OT a week passes that 
the heads of our various 
‘Departments do not gather 
to discuss ways of improving 
Edison Service. 
So we try to think of you 
always, and how we may im- 
prove your Edison Service. 


The Edison Electric 


Asam 


Illuminating Company of Boston 
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make him some very thin 
cheese sandwiches and run 
them under a hot flame, 
toasting the outsides only, 
so tuat the cheese melts 
down into the bread. But 
be sure the cheese is 
seasoned with a few 
drops of savory 
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“resolution "by the yao Laber 

ot Distriet ot Co- 

wey read. It called 1 te 
to re-elect Samuel Gom 

| recent attacks on 

ind ¢ ced efforts of outsiders 

a0 im the affairs of the federation. 


s Condemned 


„ n yesterday unani- 
and without debate — 


ar condepining the packers 
npt to‘ reduce wages and 
1g support to the employees of 
The resolutions accused 
of attempting to force 

into “ unions” un- 
date ot industrial democ- 


1 brother of Thomas 
ey, addressed the vention in 
f of the latter gp Warren K. 
, now in prison ip California 
ged connection with the bomb 
in the San Francisco pre- 
parade. He charged that 

% the victims of a criminal 
Hie asserted that Sena- 
Johnson cdntributed $500 
iene alleged to have been 
d to rai Mooney. A resolu- 
$500 to the Mooney 


> & 


9 
3 
‘yi 
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* 
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e fund is vending before the 
555 


ion has invited Glenn 
„author of the Plumb Plan, 
1 dre next week 


7 5 4 1 


Monday. T delegates will go 
orad< today ‘to attend 
arbecue at the Union Printers 


Squeht 


* : on Thursday unani- 
y adopted 

| United States Senate to pass 

L * bill for federal investi- 

n of the “nation-wide lockout of 

6 The convention also unani- 

a of a resolution de- 

investigation 

in the cotton mills of the 


2 


80 into some other work. They want 


| the country.” 
addressed the convention on the move- 


„Senator from 


a resolution calling | 


rt 


Qe 


A "Then T 
proof Kf pha 


is money. It isn’t fair. Un- 
skilled labor is the lowest paid in 


Mrs. Lucy Robbins of New York 


ment “to secure amnesty for political 
prisoners.“ A letter from Eugene 
Debs, thanking the federation for its 

to have him released, was read 
and received hearty applause. 


DISARMAMENT TO 
BE SEPARATE ISSUE 


Porter Plan, It Is Now Proposed, 
Will Be Taken Up Independ- 
ently of Naval Bill Hope Is 
to Force Direct House Vote 


Special to Thé Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Disarmament is to be made an issue 
independent of the naval bill in the 
House next Monday. Impatient at the 
deadlock that has tied the bill into a 
fast and hard knot, Stephen G. Porter 
(R.), Reprebentativé from Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, intends to force his own 
disarmament resolution through de- 
spite the efforts of its Democratic 


opponents. 

Under a suspension of the rules, he 
will endeavor to rally a necessary 
two-thirds vote of the House to sepa- 
rate the disarmament amendment from 
the naval bill and put it through as a 
substitute for the Borah amendment. 

This would bring the issue to a di- 
rect vote. If Mr. Porter can command 
the necessary two-thirds vote to sus- 
pend the rules, it is comparatively 
safe to forecast that his amendment 
will be approved by the House on a 
straight party vote. 

While Republican leaders were out- 
lining their plan of action on disarma- | 


Porter peace resolution. Owing to the 
fact that. Henry Cabot Lodge ie 
. Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
will be absent from .the ‘capital the 
first part of next week, it is doubtful 
if the conferees on the peace resolu- 
tion will meet before Wednesday. 
Senator Lodge is to ¢elebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation 

from Harvard University. 

The House conferees, in addition to 
Mr. Porter, are John Jacob Rogers 
(R.), Representative from Massachu- 
setts, and Henry D. Flood (D.), Repre- 
sentative from Virginia. 

Decision to make an independent 
issue of disarmament was reached 


Thomas F. McMahon, 


after a conference yesterday with Re- 
1 4 leaders. Members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, ever since 


Japanese alliance could be 

as to meet American object’ 
is, however, no question as to the pres- 
ent belief of President Harding and his 
aids in developing Ameritan foreign 
| policy that no modifications of the 
ccmpact can render it satisfactory to 
the Untted States. 
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‘United States, It Is Asserted, 


Would View Its Renewal as 
Inimical to the Program of 
Anglo-American Cooperation 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Decisions arrived at relative to 
future British Imperial policy at the 
forthcoming conference of the British 
Imperial Council are awaited in Wash- 
ington as a most essential factor in 
the development of this government's 
program for Anglo-American solidar- 
ity on a world-wide scale. 


The Administration is watching the 


imperial gathering in London as the 
V.| most important event on the interna- | 
tional horizon, 
mitted that on the policy worked out 
by Great Britain and the dominions, 
and the extent with which it accords 
with the wishes of the United States, 
will depend the degree of cooperation 
between this country and the British 
Empire. 


it being frankly ad- 


The fundamental consideration fac- 


Officials of 


— 


It may now be accepted as axio- 


matic, however, that the United States 
would view with dissatisfaction the 
renewal of the alliance in any form, 
that it would regard it as a setback 
to the program of Anglo-American co- 
operation on a large scale in all mat- 
ters of international policy. 


In place of the renewal of the al- 


liance, a proposal by the British Im- 
perial Council for a plan for the limi- 
tation of armaments 
principal naval powers, Great Britain. 
the United States and Japan, on such 
a basis as would guarantee the desire 
of the dominions and 
States for a 
meet with approval in Washington. 
indi- | 
cated, on high authority, to constitute 
the main points of American interest | for redemption. 
in the conference which will assemble now about 10 per cent of legal re- 
in London next Monday to mold the | quirements. 
policies of the British Empire. 
United States will take no direct part support of the solvency 
in the deliberations, and, beyond rep- pine Government and the situation is | better to wear one eyeglass or two. 
resentations already made, this coun- so critical that we concur in urging | 

try will make no formal statement of immediate relief measures on general nor England alone, can provide all 


its attitude. 
ment, the House sent to conference the | President’s Position 


by the three 


the United 


“white Pacific,” would 


These two stipulations are 


The 


It has been intimated that the Anglo- 
modified 
ns. There 


Whatever guarantees would be con- 


tained in the renewed alliance, as to its 
non-effectiveness . where 
States was concerned, the Administra- 
tion would feel that its continuation 
in any form would operate against and 
perhaps render impossible plans for 
Anglo-American cooperation, 
are clearly taking shape as a basic aim 
of America’s policy, though this policy 
is as yet in a nebulous and incoherent 


the United 


which 


ik ail te Teekton dk tou 000 60 1000) 
was estimated at 8,828,039 barrels. The 

uction for the first five months of 

e present year was given as follows: 
January, 16,246,020; February, 15,063,- 
864; March, 17 841.887 April, 18,614, - 
790; May, approximately 19,000,000. 
Exports for the five months totalled 
77,098,600 barrels. . 


AID IS ASKED FOR 
‘THE PHILIPPINES 


National Bank Is Reported Prac- 
tically Insolvent and Govern- 
ment Facing Bankruptcy— 
Message From Mission 


— 


> 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, D'strict of Columbia 
—With the Philippine Governmert | 
facing bankruptcy, John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, yesterday renewed 
his urgent appeal to Congress to re- 
lieve the financial distress of the 


islands’ government. 
Secretary. Weeks was spurred to 
action by a cable message from. Maj.- 


ing the conference and the one in Gen. Leonard Wood and W. Cameron 


which the United States is vitally in- 
terested is the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. 
Administration have been careful not 
to make any public declaration rei- 
ative to its attitude on this quéstion, 
although its views have been from 
time to time communicated informally 
to the British Government. 


Limitation of Armaments 


the 
is practically insolvent.“ 


sage warned that if the bank failed, 


attention to his request of June 6, 


ning expenses payable to the United 
States.“ 


Forbes, former Governor-General of 
the islands, who informed him that 
the National Bank of the Philippines 
The mes-| 


“it would mean the practical bank- 
ruptcy of the Philippine Government, 
which would continue until new re- 
sources became available, besides 
bankrupting many provinces and mu- 
nicipalities, which have been required 
by law to deposit all funds in the 
bank.“ 

~ Secretary Weeks forwarded a copy 
of the cable message to Congress yes- 
terday with a letter, again directing 
urging an increase in the limit of 
indebtedness of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment from $15,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000. The message from General Wood 
and Mr. Forbes, he stated, showed the 
urgent demand for this legislation. 


Situation Reported Critical 


“The government cannot purchase | 
exchange, even tò meet current run- 


the cable message stated, 
“and has had to ask our local banks 
not to present its circulating notes 
Cash reserves are 


We feel that the faith 
of the United States is pledged in 
of the Philip- | 


lines recommended by the Governor- 
General in extending the debits-mak- 
ing power of the government.“ 
General Wood and Mr. Forbes are 
on a mission to the Philippines to 
study conditions in the islands, but as 
yet no formal report has been received | 
from them by the War Department.’ 
Along with their message, Secretary | 
Weeks forwarded to Congress a sec- | 
ond cable message from a “Mr. Fair- | 


child.“ whom he described as 
the leading American business men” 


“one of | 


in the islands. 

“Cannot Congress be induced to ex- 
tend the bond limit of the government; 
also the bond limit provided for re- 
plenishing currency reserve fund?“ 
his cable message asked. It added | 
that this was the “only method to save | 
the government from calamity.” | 


Many Failures in the Islands 
Conditions in the islands were de- 


make it their individual duty to see 


the development of an idea that the 


brought behind these activities, to the 


comed by Mayor 


— 


_ UNITY IS URGED 


Sir Auckland Geddes Declares 
It Incumbent Upon English- 
Speaking Peoples to See to It 
That Friendship Is Continued 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from itg Western News Office 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Sir Auckland 
Geddes, British Ambassador to the 
United States, in an address yesterday 
before all the members of the Clevé- 
land Chamber of Commerce who could 
enter the auditorium, called upon the 
English and American people not to 
leave it to the state departments, nor 
to their several ambassadors, but to 


that neither ignorance nor misstate- 
ment of fact should mar the cordial | 
relationship now existing between the | 
British Empire and the United States 
of America. 

Reiterating statements made before 
the graduating class of Western Re- 
serve University on Thursday, Sir 
Auckland said: 

“Nothing concerns the welfare of 
the world so much today as that the 
two great English-speaking nations 
cooperate in the task of leading the 
nations of the earth back to a sound 
economic status. Let us see to it in- 
dividually that no malignant thought, 
no suspicious action be allowed to mar 
the frankness that now characterizes 
the diplomatic relationship existing 
between us. 

“Governments get into the Habit of 
helping trade. One of the. difficult 
problems is keeping the governments 
out of acute competition for such 
markets as still, have purchasing or 
absorptive power. I believe it is espe- 
cially important for both of us to 
realize that there is going to be such 
competition. The greatest danger is 


great force of a whole nation may be 


hurt of another nation competitor. 
“There is a great temptation during 
such periods as we are bound to have, 
and are having, of international com- 
petitive trade, for the government to 
take some sort of hand therein. Our 
‘governments should not only refrain | 


from any suspicion of this, but should 
really rejoice to see all fair competi- 
tion go on. 
80 much alike in purpose and habit 


Fundamentally we are 


of thought that we should not let 


such superficial things which divide 


us become exaggerated. Often they 
amount to no more than whether it is 

“Neither the United States alone, 
that is necessary to settle the eco- 
nomic problems which face us. 
is because the great spiritual force. 
which I have already mentioned, | 
| which I have seen in both countries, | 


It | 


may bring a real settlement about, 
that I want you to see to it that no 
‘little thing will be permitted to dis- 
tort our proper understanding of each 
other and make this great world need 
assured.“ 

Sir Auckland was formally wel- 
Fitzgerald who, be- 
neath American and British flags, de- 
clared the unity of these two people | 


must be made the guarantee of the 


Irae: 8 future welfare. 


SUN YAT-SEN 
ASKS: RECOGNITION | 


— — = 2 -oee 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


— — — 


action on behalf of 


cities are concerned. 


‘at hand in Illinois. 


the association has also been consid- 
ered, but no action taken: In any 
event, there will be sharp conflict 
between the board vessels, many of 
which are operated by members of 
the associations, and  privately- 
owned steamships. 


LIBERAL RESPONSE IN 
AID OF NEAR EAST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The me- 
morial to Congress\urging immediate 
e Armenians, *» 
save them from 3 destruction 
at the hands of the Turks, which has 
deen sent broadcast to all the United 
States subscribers to Near East Re- 
lief, continues to bear good fruit, ac- 
cording to letters and resolutions re- 
ceived. Not only have individuals 
from all parts of the United States, 
stirred by the statements of the me- 
morial, written to their representatives 
‘in Congress urging action, but some 
of the members of Congress them- 
selves, under this spur, have come 
out in support of the plea. 

The Near East Relief has also heard 
from many organizations, both civic 
and business, that resolutions have 
been adopted urging action, and ask- 
ing their members to communicate di- 
rectly in support of the memorial. 

Food shortage has become so seri- 
ous in the Caucasus that native work- 
ers of the Near East Relief in the 
City of Alexandropol. 
18,000 children are being cared for 
in American orphanages. have cut 
their,rations in half and refunded their 
salaries since December, to help meet 
the situation, according to a cable re- 
ceived by the Near East Relief organ- 
ization here from its administration 
committee in Constantinople. 


EXPERTS TO PROMOTE 
TRAFFIC ON RIVERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, 
perts from mzny sections of the coun- 
try have just started a cruise of the 
Chicago and Illinois rivers, under the 
auspices of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, to make a survey of the 
possibilities for use of the waterways 
for commercial purposes. The prob 
lem of making the state’s waterways | 
available ‘for commercial use is to 


be discussed with the chambers of 
towns 


commerce of tbe various 
visited. Fred Bennitt, chairman of 
the Joliet Chamber of Commerce, 


addressed the members of the party, 


saying: 

“The opening of the Illinois and Des- 
Plaines rivers is the most important 
step in the development of the 21,000 


miles of navigable rivers in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


Railroad building has 


practically ended so far as the great 
It is 35 years | 


since the last trunk line was built into 


Chicago. 
“Now that terminal costs have be- 


come prohibitive, the great alternative 
is river transportation, which is right 


The natural trend 
of commerce is not from east to west, 
but from north to south. and the great 


river and lock system of Illinois sup- 
plies the vital link in this natural 


direction of trade from the Great 


Lakes to the Gulf.” 


— ee — — — 


PACIFIC FLEET IN 
BATTLE a 


— —— 


LOS ANGELES. » 
fleet battle practice continued yester- 
day. The opposing forces disregarded | 
the technical destruction of four of the 


Armenia, where | 


Illinois—Waterway ex- 


MERCHANT MARINE. 
PROGRAM OUTLINED 


President Harding, Following 
Conference With Shipping 
Board, Announces Complete 
Confidence in Its Efficiency 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—After an hour’s conference with the 
members of the new Shipping Board 
yesterday, President Harding ex- 
pressed his entire confidence in their 
ability to cope effectively with a very 
ifficult situation. Although Albert D. 
Lasker, the chairman, has had no ex- 
perience with shipping, the President 
has such confidence in his business 
ability and energy that he is con- 
vinced that he can do much to rescue 
‘the shipping from the slough of con- 
fusion in which it now lies and estab- 
lish it uporma sound business basis. 
The Administration is back of the 
Shipping Board, it was announced 
after the meeting yesterday, hopeful 
that the initiative and resourcefulness 
of individual enterprise will find a 
tenable method of realizing the Ameri- 
can commercial aspirations. It was 
admitted that the decks mugt be 
‘cleared of the wreckage of war. the 
enormous war costs must be worked 
off and the assets measured by mod- 
ern business standards. This means 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested on account of America for 
shipping during the war must be 
charged to profit and loss and a fresh 
start made with what remains that is 


| workable in peace times, in competi- 


tion with experienced shipping nations 
by a people long inexpert in this par- 
ticular line of business. 

In the short time that it has been 
in existence, the Shipping Board has 
‘learned that the shipping of the world 
Was never in a greater slump than 
now, it was stated. To those who 
want to see the American flag on all 
the seas and in every harbor in the 
world, the warning is given that “you 
can't put the flag on all the lanes of 
the seas in the moment of great de- 
pression.“ What the United States now 
has to do is to lop off all the unpro- 
ductive efforts and the business that 
now is being carried along at enor- 
Muus expense to the government, and 
to start to bufld afresh a merchant 
marine ~shich shall operate where op- 
' portunity offers, and not to force mat- 


ters trying to uphold American ship- 
ping by continued expenditures in 
quarters where the business is al- 
ready held by other nations which 
have better facilities for handling it 
and better reasons for being there, 
and who can operate more economi- 
cally. 

The new Shipping Board, it was said, 
is going to do what it can to renew 
the faith of Americans in its ability 
to bring about a steady growth in ship- 
ping that shall be profitable and de- 
pendable. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON LINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island — A 
contract has been awarded by the 
State for the building of a six-mile 
section of bituminous conerete road to 
complete the shoreline highway 
‘through this State between Boston and 
New York. 


the resolution, said: 
ng is carried on in many 
cott mills in as great a 
jay as it was when the peak 
to have been reached in 


fleet's largest dreadnaughts on Thurs- | 
day by an enemy force consisting of 
35 destroyers, four scout cruisers and 
a large number of naval seaplanes in 


stage. 

This envisages the general outlook 
Washington. The fundamental 

issue as far as the British Government 


Mr. Porter's interview with President 
Harding at the White House, have |. 
been anxious to get favorable action 


— Dr. Sun Yat-sen, President of the 
Southern Chinese Republic, has ap- 


scribed by Mr. Fairchild in detail. | 
“There are many failures, and many 
more expected,” he said. “All attempts 


1 fy oa seen their wages 
from $27 per week for 55 
nant ci ro and 
|} of labor, and there has been 
price reduction in cotton 


r Furuseth, president of the 
national Seamen's Union, sad, in 
ng passage of the resolution of the 
of seamen: 
is something decidedly more 
mer matter of wages. We sea- | 
t had a living wage for 
and don't expect to get it 
m the lifetime of any man here, 
involves a great con- 
to deprive America of her 
11 sea power.” 
larry W. Fix of the Wyoming State 
ra asked~ the federation to 
an organizer in this district- 
the fight being made against 
i by open ay 4 advo- 
1e to the terrific be of the 
p forces in this territory, the 
as organized Labor have 
1 In Colorado the 
the State Federation 
1 dropped from approxi- 
ely 24,000 to about 16,600, while 
re > is a possible membership of 
In Montana the State Fed- 
» of Labor has lost, since the 


on the Porter resolution, which is re- 
garded as acceptable to the Adminis- 
tration. The pending deadlock on the 
naval bill, both Houses being in hope- 
less disagreement, menaces the dis- 
armament proposal to a degree that is 
annoying to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee members. 

There was no indication of a break 
in the naval deadlock yesterday, with 
a result that it was agreed upon to 
risk a two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rules of the House on Monday and 
make an out-and-out issue of dis- 
armament. Democratic leaders are 
just as anxious to vote on disarma- 
ment, but they want the Borah amend- 
ment, which makes it mandatory on 
the President to call a conference with 
Great Britain and Japan. They will do 
their utmost to bring about a vote on 
that amendment, a maneuver which 
Republican leaders will do everything 
in their power. to block. . 

My own resolution is broader than 
the Borah amendment, for it provides 
for the reduction of land armaments 
as well as naval armaments,” Mr. 
Porter declared last night. “In the 
language of the man in the street, it 
says to the President. ‘We approve 
your policy and declarations with 
reference to disarmament. Here is 
$100,000. Now 80 and do what you 
want to do. * 


MAJ.-GEN. P. C. MARCH 
TO BE RETIRED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, D‘etrict-of Columbia 
—The request of Maj.-Gen. Peyton C. 
March to be placed on the retired 
list of the United States Army on, No- 
vember 1, 1921, has been granted by 
the Secretary of War, who took occa- 
sion to express his high appreciation 
of the services of Major-General 
+ pms during the war, and especially 

in connection with the transportation 
of troops, and for his helpfulness to 
the ‘Secretary of War since March 4. 


>» 


is concerned is as to whether it is | 
advisable to forsake the present en- 
tente with Japan, in the hope of secur- the federal government will fail be- 
ing a union of English-speaking na- cause of the uncertainty of the future br Soo, Dr. Sun's personal representa- 
tions as a nucleus for world peace and | | political status.” 

to guarantee world stabilization. 
hope is held out, but it is indefinite. | ment revenues are falling short, par- fails, much depends upon the decision 
and there are factors which compel | ticularly cuatoms sales and ieee 

this government to go slow in making taxes. 
any definite offer. 


Irish Element of Opposition 


One obstructing element is the con- 


dition of American politics, namely the 
Irish element of opposition, which has 
for a long time past influenced a suf- 
ficient number of votes in the United 
States Senate to defeat any project 
which was even remotely pro-British. 


It is admitted frankly tNat if the 


United States Government were in a 
position to make a definite offer of 
alliance with Great Britain, it would 
be eagerly accepted. But the United 
States cannot do this for obvious rea- 
sons. 
assurances of cooperation, unwritten 
and much less tangible than the alli- 
ance with Japan. 


The best it can do is to give 


Great Britain already has been given 


assurance of the desire ot the Harding 
Administration for the closest sort of 
working harmony between the United 
States and Great Britain, but the diffi- 
culty lies in the doubt as to whether 
President Harding and his advisers in 
foreign affairs can carry out any prac- 
tical and definite ‘plans looking in the 
direction of an avowed and open 
American-British entente. 
this policy here are hopeful that this 
could be done in time, but they stress 
the importance of ending the Japanese 
alliance as the sine qua non of its 
successful formation. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION 


Friends of 


OF OIL INCREASING 


MEXICO CITY, Mexjco-+Reyorts of 


the depletion of Mexican oil fields are 
described as “absurd and unfounded” 
by the treasury and commerce and in- 
dustry departments of the Mexican 


The | 


It is understood that Major-General 
expects to do. considerable 

rs after his 

| A at the War 
Departmen yesterday “that the same 
restrictions 


Government. They made public fig“ 
ures showing that since 1901 produc- 
tion of oil in Mexico had constantly 
increased, and stated that it was esti- 
mated that the total output for the 
present year would be more than 260,- 
000,000 barrels, 

The total amount of crude petioinus 


4 


to obtain financial relief for business 
enterprises from sources other than 


Mr. Fairchild reported that govern- | 


port products are stagnant,” and that 
“prices are falling in many cases below | 
cost productions.“ 

The War Department is greatly agi- 
tated about the financial condition of 
the Philippine Government, and is par- 
ticularly uneasy in view of the appar- 


He added further that “all ex- 
that unless America, her traditional 


ent apathy on the part of Congress. 


known, is keeping in close touch with | 
the situation, Unless relief from Con- 
gress is forthcoming shortly, it is ex- | 
‘pected that the Administration will 
take a hand in the affair. 


LIMIT PLACED ON 
NEEDS OF PUEBLO| 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Secretary Weeks has issued a state- 
ment summarizing relief activities by 
the army for the Pueblo flood suffer- 
ers, which, he said, was prompted by 


the public unnecessarily. 

The principal trouble needing im- 
mediate relief, the statement said, is 
the removal of mud and débris and 
the repair of the water facilities of the | 
town. The Secretary has authorized | 
the expenditure of not to exceed | 
$100,000 for the purpose of cleaning up | 
the city, and it is estimated by Colonel | 
Caples that the work of removing mud 
and débris can be accomplished b 
June 30 at a cost of about $85,000. 

As a further sanitary measure, for 
closing of breaks in the levees, repair- 
ing of the water system of the town, 
the Secrétary has authorized the ex- 
penditure not to exceed, for the pres- 
ent, $80,000. 


HONOR FOR MADAME CURIE 

Special to The Christian Science Moniior 

WARREN, Maine — An honorary 
membership in the Knox Academy ot 
Arts and Sciences has been conferred 
upon Madame Curie, the co-discoverer 
of radium, through motion of its pres- 
ident, C. Vey Holman, former state 
geologist. 


President Warren G. Harding, it is tions.“ in which he said he had shown | 


organized efforts to collect funds from | h 


Association were fully set forth.” 


pealed to President Harding for rec- | 


ognition of his government. The text 
of the appeal was made public here by 


tive in Washington. 
“Whether democracy triumphs or 


‘of America,” the letter said. 
“Such is the state of affairs in China 


friend and supporter, comes forward | 
| to lend a helping hand in this critical | 
period, we would be compelled against 
our will to submit to the 21 demands 
of Japan.“ 

Dr. Sun called attention to his re- 
cent “manifesto to the friendly na- 


that the “so-called war between north- 
ern and southern China is not a war 
between the different sections of the 
country, but a national struggle. be- 


‘tween militarism and 1 and | ples 


a een treason and patriotism.” | 


‘STEAMSHIP OWNERS | 
REFUSE STRIKE TERMS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


an all-day practice battle just outside | 
of Los Angeles Harbor. N 
The battleships, made targets oi 


Broadway at Ninth 
| NEW YORK 


torpedoes from attacking destroyers, | 
which were aided by seaplanes, were 
the New Mexico, Mississippi, Idaho and 


Texas. Their heavy 


smoke screen 


failed to protect them from the attack- | 


ing forces. 
was struck four times by tin head 
‘torpedoes, and the Mississippi several | 
times. 


SHRINE TEMPLES CHARTERED 


DES MOINES, lIowa—lIt was esti- 
mated that more than 90,000 members 


| of the Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of 


the Mystic Shrine were here during 
‘the three-day conclave which ended 
‘last night. The Imperial Council | 
granted charters for new shrine tem- | 
to Pueblo, Colorado; Wichita | 


Falls, Texas; and Amarillo, Texas. 


Dispensations were allowed Bangor, 


Maine; Syracuse, New York; Miami, 
Florida, and Billings, Montana. 


SHIP LINE TO IRELAND 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


The establishment of a new direct 


The flagship New Mexico 


j 


Traveling? 


— ſ—‚— 


you have over- 


Perhaps 


NEW YORK, New Vork — The Amer- steamship line between Philadelphia, looked the wardrobe trunk. 


has refused to enter into any agree- | 
ment with the striking marine en- 
gineers, in spite of the action of the 
United States Shipping Board in exe- 
cuting an agreement for the settle- 
ment of the strike. H. H. Raymond, | 
président, has sent this message to 
A. D. Lasker, chairman, of the board: 
“The executive committee of the | 
American Steamship Owners Associa- | 
tion, in conjunction with representa- | 


4 tives of the Pacific American Steam- | 


ship Association and the Shipowners 
Association of the Pacific Coast, have 
resolved that while we are anxious 
to cooperate with the board, we regret 
that so far as privately-owned steam- 
ships are concerned, we are unable to 
alter the position announced in the 
telegram addressed to Admiral Ben- 
son on the subject under date of June 
2, 1921, in which the reasons for ad- 
hering to the declared policy of the 


That telegram announced the deci- 
sion of the association never again to 
enter into any agreement with the 
seagoing labor unions. The possibili- 
ty of a further reduction of wages 


on vessels owned by the members of 


“7 


ican Steamship Owners Association | Cork, Dublin and Londonderry is an- 


‘nounced. It will be operated by the | 
Moore & McCormack Company, Inc. 
The first steamship scheduled to sail, 
the West Gambo, will leave early 
next month. 


AID FOR SUGAR PLANTERS 

KINGSTON, Jamaica—Owing to the 
serious financial depression here, due 
to the fall in the price of sugar, the 
government plans to aid Jamaican 
sugar planters. It is proposed to raise 
a loan of $2,000,000, probably in the 
United Kingdom. 


AMUSEMENTS 


A DELIGHTFUL ALL DAY’S SAIL 


PROVINCE TOWN. run, 


STEAMSHIP 


2 BRADFORD 
rege yd ty , 400 Atlantic 2 


S 
Holidays, 10 A. M. Arr 

, Boston 

X. 


8 P. 
Leaves 


1:30 P wo 3.30 P.M. Arr, 
0 ston 8 . 


DAYLIGHT Arm TIME 
Musie, 1 Stateroo 
Tel. Fort Hill 4255 
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Convenience is its other 


name. 


Clothes hang correctly 


—— 


And come out in good 
order. 


— — — 


Drawers, and hangers, and 
hat boxes, and shoe pockets. 
and other contrivances are 
well arranged. 


Several makes here—full 
size, three-quarter size, taxi 
size, steamer size. 


An element of progress 
over the old-fashioned dress 
trunk, surely! 
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"RESERVE Is SHOWN 


of |- : 
District Governor Asserts That 


Manner of Passing Crises 
Vindicates the System—Sees 
Decreases in the Deposits 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SWAMPSCOTT, Massachusetts—The 


manner in which the United States 


has passed financially through the 
inflation of the war period and the 
| deflation of the past months without 
panic is a vindication. of the Federal 
Reserve System, declared Charies A. 
Morss, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, in an address 
at the convention of the New England 
Bankers Association. He denied the 
justice of charges that the system 
deliberately directed the process of 
and was responsible for 
coincidental | business losses. Mr. 
Morss pointed out that the movement 
of decline was world wide, meaning 
some inévitable loss to everybody in 
business, but that “the Federal Re- 
serve banks could not control that 
decline, nor was there any power 
which could have controlled it.” 
Since 1914, Mr. Morss said, banking 
history records increasingly compli- 
cated and notable years. The past 
„ however, was marked by a defla- 
on with an average drop of 50 per 
cent in. commodity prices. Through 
this period, Mr. Morss asserted, the 


t Federal Reserve banks “have stood 


firmly behind their member banks, 
have supported them in loans to their 
customers to a most liberal degree, 
and have no doubt prevented a panic.” 
Had such a panic occurred, he added, 
it would have been more destructive 
than any of the past. 
Financial Panics 

Financial crises have generally come 
because banks were either unable or 


unwilling to make loans and to main- 
tain them, Mr. Morss explained. The 


Dub- reserve banks, however, have not re- 


Seen tend. eames byt: retend dis. 


ount rates. The speaker said that it 


was felt to be the duty of the, system, 
recognizing the trend of business, to 
issue warning in the form of rate in- 
creases and in formal statements by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

When the decline in commodity 
prices commenced, however, Mr. Morss 
went on, the high favor of the reserve 
system during the period of boom and 
placing of government loans changed 


: |tc suspicion, and assertions were made 


that the downward trend was being 
controlled.“ This, he declared, was 
unjust, for the reserve banks did all 
possible to prevent losses by continu- 


p- ing and increasing loans to member 


be 


by 
the 

crew 

4 — 

* 

the 


mari 
ship. 


banks. This, however, did not entirely“ 


correct the impression, Mr. Morss 
added, and bills have been introduced 
which, if they became law, would seri- 
ously impair the usefulness of the 
Federal Reserve. 


Present Indications 

“As business resumes,’ Mr. Morss 
concluded, “it is on a much lower 
basis of values. Therefore, the amount 
of credit that. has been required in 
1920 to move a certain volume of goods 
is not the measuré which can be ap- 
plied to credit required to do the same 
amount of business in 1921, and from 
now on. The result of this will be 
that loans will be smaller than, they 
have been and consequently there will 
be a decrease in deposits, and the com- 

jal banks will, no doubt, find 
Selves with less deposits than 
they have had in the past. 

“With a tendency for easier rates for 
money, they will, therefore, be obliged 
to conduct their business with more 
economy and with greater skill than 


past if they are to maintain their 
4Mividend position. It seems to me 
— they are bound to have the same 


But a the loans, and this has made it neces- 
who had sary for the banks to continue large 


until readjustment is completed. 4 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Celebra- 
tion of the centennial and reunion of 
the Boston English High School ter- 


minated yesterday with a parade and. 
review by State officials and with a 


* 
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William Mitchell, His Aide— 
Latter Is Indirectly — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—At the request of the Secretary of 
War, Maj.-Gen. Charles T. Menoher has 
withdrawn his recommendation for the 
relief of Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell, 
assistant chief of the Air Service, and 
Brigadier-General Mitchell has been 


indirectly rebuked for his activity in 
attempting to bring about a unified air 
service by the intimation that this is 
opposed to the wees of the Adminis- 
tration. 

The Secretary of War was emphatic 
on the point that there must be no 
more friction iu the service. This is 
particularly important on the eve of 
the bombing experiments, for which 
elaborate preparations have been 
made, 

The following statement was issued 
by the Secretary of War: 

“Maj.-Gen. Charles T. Menoher, 
chief of the Air Service, U. S. A., has 
withdrawn his recommendation for 
the relief of Brig.-Gen. William Mitch- 
ell, submitted to the Secretary of War 
on June 8, 1921, at the request of the 
latter. 

“In making this announcement the 
Secretary of War states that the 
recommendation made by General 
Ménoher in this matter was based on 
reasons submitted with the letter, 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of War, justified his action. The Sec- 
retary, however, believing that, in the 
interests of the Air Service and of the 
government itself such action would 
be undesirable and unfortunate at this 
time, has been able to secure a satis- 
factory adjustment of the difficulties 
involved. 

“General Menoher was selected to 
be the head of the Air Service because 
he was a man of fine fighting record in 
France; a man of good judgment and 
level head, and a very capable execu- 
tive. He is not only the nominal head, 
but he is the actual head of the Air 
Service, and as such is responsible for 
all policies in that department. 

“General Mitchell was selected for 
duty as assistant to General Menoher 
because of his fine flying record in 
France, and because he was primarily 
a flier. His personal knowledge of 
the flying game was thus put at the 
disposal of General Menoher in the 
training of the personnel of the Army 
Air Service. 

“It is the desire of the Secretary, and 
he intends to accomplish that desire, 
to utilize the excellent qualities of 
both these officers to the fullest ex- 
tent,.each in his special sphere, but 
he holds General Menoher responsible 
for the entire conduct of the Air Serv- 
ice as its legal and actual head. 

Finally. it is now clearly under- 
stood by both Generals Menoher and 
Mitchell that the actions of the latter, 
which were the reasons for General 
Menoher’s recommendation for the re- 
lief of General: P will not be 
repeated.” 


NEW YORK MAIL 
OUTLETS DISCUSSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The spe- 
cial committee of Congress now in- 
specting the postal facilities of New 
York City held its first meeting yes- 
terday. The principal topic discussed 
was the establishment of a new post 
office to handle second-class (news- 
paper) mail, and the strong opposition 
to its being built at the Sunnyside 
yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
depot, the prevailing opinion being 
that it would be much better to ex- 
pand the present postoffice at the 
Pennsylvania Station, extending it 
further over the tracks now under the 
present building. C. E. Lieper, gen- 
eral superintendent of the railroad, 
stated that even if the increase was as 
great as stated by representatives of 
the government, from 550 tons a day, 
the amount handled at the. present 
time, requiring 40 cars, to 1300 tons 
in 1940, necessitating 89 cars, still the 
railroad would be able to assign the 
necessary track facilities. George 
Follmer, representing the. Mérchants 
Association, also advocated the expan- 
sion of the station, as well as the 
resumption of the pneumatic tuhe 
service and seaport service, 

John O’Brien, of the traffic squad of 
the police department, also urged the 


use of the tubes, stating that traffic 


congestion was considerably increased 
by the large number of mail trucks 
now being used. He Stated that an 
even happier solution would be the 
construction of the proposed tunnel 
between the principal mail centers. 
In regard to the mail delivery to 
and from ocean steamers. Murray 
Hulbert, commissioner of docks and 
ferries, who in Congress did much to 
obtain better local service, stated that 
the city would be glad to do anything 
in its power to cooperate with the 
government in modernizing mailing 
facilities along the waterfront. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE 
IN UNITED STATES 


Specis! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Additional 
light on the facts about the amount of 
money taken out of the United States 
by the foreign insurance companies, 
2 of which are British, is given in 

statement sent to his agents by 
Frank Lock, of the Atlas Assurance 


ny about fire insurance brought 
5 by the Lockwood eommitee. What 


ance, including American companies 
controlled by foreign companies, ag- 
gregates some $240,000,000 instead of 
$380,000,000, as alleged. Some papers 
dealing with these magnificent figures 
artlessly put it that ‘$400,000,000 is 
taken out of the country.“ How the 
losses, expenses, taxes, etc., are ‘paid 
in the country’ remains for the imagi- 
nation to conjure. Since it has been 
for months past published all over the 
United States by propagandists that 
the British companies ‘take out of the 
United States from $400,000,000 to 
$600,000,000," it is worth mentioning 
that according to sworn statements 
filed with the insurance departments 
the foreign companies during the five 
years for 1916 to 1920, inclusive, re- 
mitted to this country $10,000,000 more 
than they took out of it. Of course, 
when we soar into the realms of imagi- 
nation, we may as well take $600,000,- 
000 as any other figure, since if we are 
going up into the sky we may as well 
go high so long as our feet are leaving 


the solid ground anyway.“ 


Insurance Inquiry Sought 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

‘NEW YORK, New Tork —A complete 
investigation of the conduct of the fire 
insurance business in this State by a 
legislative committee has been de- 
manded by the Committee of Seven 


representing the large fire insurance 


companies which are making changes 
in their methods as a result of the 
Lockwood committee’s investigations 
here. While the committee is working 
out such changes as can go into effect 
without legislation action, the execu- 
tive committee of the Nationa] Board 
of Fire Insurance Underwriters will 
take no part in carrying out the recom- 
mendations, and has arranged to 
counteract by publicity what they say 


were false statements brought out by 


the Lockwood inquiry. 


WORKERS SHARE 
WITH THE PUBLIC 


— — ͤ d!— 


Extra Profits of Cincinnati Con- 
cern, Men Decide, Shall Be 
Used in the Interests of Both 


ers — — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—The.newest de- 


velopment of an interesting experi- 


ment in industrial democracy in this 
city has been the announcement of a 
wage increase of from 10 to 15 per 
cent for the 900 employes of the A. 
Nash Company, a large tailoring con- 
cern, whose president, has been oper- 
ating his plant along the lines of de- 
mocracy for some time. 

Mr. Nash called his employees to- 
gether recently to inform them that 
the company was making more money 
than it knew what to do with. He ex- 
plained this by saying that an inven- 
tory and an audit of the books for the 
period of the last six months disclosed 
that the company was making $2 or. 
each suit over and above the amount 
regarded as a legitimate profit. As 
the workers had helped to earn this 
surplus, he said, it was for them to 
decide what disposition should be | 
made of it. He pointed out that this 
extra profifit was adequate to permit 
of an immediate wage increase of from 
20 to 30 per cent in addition to a re- 
troactive increase dating back to 
April 1. | 

After deliberation by the employees 
of propositions submitted by their own 
members, it finally was decided to de- 
vote half of this extra profit to a wage 
increase averaging from 10 to 15 per 


cent, and to use the other half for bet- 


ter quality of trimmings for the gar- 
ments made by them without increas- 
ing the price to the consumer. In this 
way, it is considered, the extra profit 
is absorbed equally by the workers 
and the public. Mr. Nash. who com- 
mended them for their action, declared 
that employers who are starting out 
to meet pregent conditions by whole- 
sale reductions of wages are proceed- 
ing on a false theory, as a cut in wages 
means a corresponding decrease in 
consumption, which in turn lessens 
production. 


AID TO EUROPEAN 
INDUSTRY ADVISED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its.Western News Office 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Buy the 
bonds of European industrial concerns 
and you will lift the depression in the 
industrial life of the United. States, 
was the message given members of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association at 
their annual convention, by John S. 
Drum of San Francisco, president of 
the American Bankers Association. 

John A. Puelicher of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the educational commit- 
tee of the Bankers Association, said 
it was the duty of the banker to teach 
thrift, the economics of success, and 
that this education must begin with 
the school children. Ten lectures have 
been outlined by the committee, one 
to be delivered each month of the 
school year. Studies of finance will be 
given in the upper grades. 


MORATORIUM ENDS IN CUBA 

HAVANA, Cuba—Suspension of pay- 
ments by the Banco de Propietarids, 
Industriales y Arrendatarios, an- 
nounced by the federal bank liquida- 
tion commission, marked the last day 
of the moratorium, declared January 
$1, tor the purpose of preserving 
Cuba’s financial from the re- 


sults of the collapse of the sugar mar- 
— 5 dealing in detail with the ket. Three large financial institutions 


and six small concerns have been 
forced to ask the ne commis- 
interest | sion to take charge. 


Revelations of Lockwood Com- 
mittee in New Vork City and 
Buffalo Lead to Steps for 


Prosecution of Indictments 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its News Office 

BUFFALO, New York—The Attor- 
fey-General of the United States is 
how interesting himself in the reve- 
lations brought out by the Lockwood 
committee in its investigation of the 
building situation. This is gratifying 
to Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the 
committee, who has more than once 
stated publicly that the committee has 
not received real cooperation from the 
federal authorities. 

Mr. Untermyer, at Mr. Daugherty’s 
request, will confer in Washington 
next week with William Hayward, 
United States attorney of New York, 
on plans for prosecution of the fed- 
eral indictments found as a result of 
the committee’s exposures in New 
York City. 

Officials of three price-fixing or- 
ganizations in the plumbing and 
sheet metal trades here have decided 
to dissolve their organizations. 

The committee has proposed that 
the Board of Education reject bids for 
new schodl buildings amounting to 
$10,000,000 and call for new ones. 
Some of the bids now under consid- 
eration are nearly $2,000,000 less than 
the first estimates. 


Buffalo Brick Combine 


‘What is known as the Buffalo brick 
combine, according to testimony before 
the Lockwood committee here, while 
refusing to ship to New York City on 
the ground that it had no material to 
spare, reduced its output here from 
40,000,000 a year to 23,000,000; the 
Buffalo building materials combine 
fixed prices for the entire State out- 
side New York City. 

Samuel Untermyer, attorney for the 
committee, has turned the evidence 
against these combines over to the 
United States District Attorney. Tes- 
timony shows that five brick plants 
here, with an aggregate capacity of 
18.000.000 a year, were dismantled. 
The officers of these plants were given 
interests in another concern, which 
with the concern shutting down the 
plants, had ruled the market. This 
second concern, in 1920, produced 
10,000,000 bricks on a capacity of 
more than 18,000,000 at the peak of 
high prices. 

An agreement between four big sand 
and gravel producing concerns, read 
into the evidence, was called by Mr. 

Untermyer one of the most brazen 
' agreements he had ever heard; it pro- 
| vided for eliminating competition 
within 100 miles of Buffalo. It was 
testified that the president of the cen- 
tral body of this cqmthinetion fixed 
the prices. 


Juryman Removed 

It was discovered that the foreman 
of the June grand jury is one of the 
big dealers under investigation. The 
district attorney has removed him as 
foreman. He and several others re- 
fused to waive immunity on the stand. 


Testimony showed that 90 per eent 
of the building sand and gravel trade 
was controlled by one concern, with a! 
second company having the balance; 
that price lists of both were identical 
and issued on the same dates; that the 
larger company was tormed by con- 
solidation of four companies under an 
agreement apportioning the volume of 

business to be awarded to each of the 
companies, allotting its territory. fix- 
ing uniform prices for all, and divid- 
ing the city into zones with different | 
prices for each zone. The larger com- 
pany’s only competitor was shown to 
be working with it under a complete 
| trade understanding. 


Chicago Trials Delayed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Trial of the men 
indicted by the special grand jury 
which is investigating conspiracies in 
the building industry here will be 
postponed until fall, it is announced 
by George E. Gorman, Assistant State’s 
Attorney. The grand jury will adjourn 
next week and hold over until fall to 
again take up the investigation of con- 
ditions which have caused a suspen- 
sion of building activity. 

“The cases against the business 
agents and contractors already under 
indictment are long and involved,” 
said Mr. Gorman. “It is too tedious 
to launch such an important trfal in 
the middle of the summer, so that we 
shall wait until fall to start prosecu- 
tions against the men.“ 


DEMAND MADE FOR 


1— — —— ! — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


O’Brien, corporation counsel, 
the Public Service Commission, has 
demanded that gas prices, now rang- 
ing from $1.25 to $1.75, be reduced to 
a flat rate of 75 cents. Although the 
city is questioning in the courts the 


legality of the commission, Mr. O’Brien 


appeared to represent its interests. 
More than 20 gas companies presented 
statistics on gas costs as requested by 
the commission. The Merchants As- 
sociation opposes a flat rate, and 
favors a system of graduated rates. 

Mr. O'Brien denounced the rates 
charged by the companies, said that 
the activities of the companies were 
“little short of downright robbery,” 
and declared that they show not even 
the slightest regard for the rights of 
the consumer. 

“Since the rate law was declared 
unconstitutional,” said Mr. O’Brien, 

e price of gas has been boosted from 
80 cents to $1.50. I didn’t rejoice when 
the companies reduced their prices 25 
cents. The 


— 


* 


deal before the commission, 


LOWER GAS PRICES 


NEW YORK, New York—John p. 
before 


public won't be fooled.' 


| oe pee lestalation. that fixed the 80-cent | . 
If there is a square, 


rate was fair. 
the com- 


panies will not be allowed more than 
75 cents a thousand. That is the rate 
the city will demand, 

“Some of the things that 283 hap- 
pened are shaking the faith of people 
in our institutions. When an oil com- 
bine that controls the gas companies 
can force up the price of oil as a basis 
on which the companies can get @ 
raise, and have the law declared con- 
fiséatory, and as soon as it ig done 
drop the price of oil from 12 to 5 cents 
a gallon, it demands a federal investi- 
gation of the oil combine.” 


MUSIC 


Chicago Opera in New York 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Only one 
difficulty stands in the way of the 
Chicago Opera Company coming to 
this city next season, as representa- 
tives of the organization discuss the 
matter, and that pertains to the leas- 
ing of the Manhattan Opera House. 
That difficulty, however, is expected to 
be overcome, and the New York staff 
of the company is at its normal work 


of conducting the subscription sale for 
the five weeks’ performance which 
will open late in January. 1922. 
Remarks recently made by Harold 
F. McCormick, the present sustainer 


of the company, in Chicago were re- 


ported as indicating that next year's 
New Vork visit might be omitted, on 
account of the extraordinary expense 
involved. But these remarks, officials 
of the company here say, pertained , 
to 1923“ and thereafter, when Mr. 
McCormick will no longer be privately | 
responsible for the annual deficit. It 
is pointed out that he was explaining! 


for the benefit of the Citizens’ Chicago 
they must 


Opera Committee what 
expect in the way of costs if the 
New York seasons are to be con- 
tinued after they assume the duty of 
guarantors. 

The company’s representatives here 
are non-committal as to plans for 
their office beyond the coming season, 
pointing out that everything depends 
on the action which the future group 


of guarantors, which is to comprise 


500 citizens of Chicago subscribing 
$1000 each, takes on the hint given 
by Mr. McCormick. They show that 
the resolution which the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce passed early in 
the spring, indorsing the new guar- 
anty scheme, refers primarily to hame 
enterprises, in that it speaks of the 
company as reflecting “credit upon 
Chicago, by world-wide publicity, as 
a center of culture,” and in that it 
speaks of the company also as one 
of the outstanding metropolitan at- 
tractions that bring people to chi- 
cago.” 

Miss Mary Garden, the general direc- | 
tor of the Chicago Opera Company, is 
now in Europe and George M. Span- 
gler, the business manager, has lately 
gone ‘tO join ner in securing artists 


for the coming season. 


— — — J 


BUNKER HILL D AY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor. 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Patriotic 


and historical exercises, parades and 
athletics yesterday marked the cele- | 


| bration of the one hundred and forty- 


| sixth anniversary of the Battle of 


, Bunker Hill, 
taking place in the shadow of the 
great shaft that commemorates the en- 
gagement. At exercises held under 
the auspices of the Roxbury Historical 
Society, in commemoration of Maj.- 
Gen, Joseph Warren, an address was 
made by Governor Cox. 


and otherwise making arrangements 


some of the activities 
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Plan to Be Inaugurated for Stu- 
dents in Boston High School 
of Practical Arts Seen as 
Progress in Educational Line 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Progress 
along the lines of cooperative educa- 
tion, .employing the academic and 
practical training side by side, will 
be marked by a new type of course 
in retail sales work to be inaugurated 
in September for girls in the Boston 
High School of Practical Arts. The 
leading department stores of the city 
have already joined in support of the 
plan, indicating an appreciation of its 
possibilities in giving practical experi- 
ence in courteous and able salesman- 
ship. 

“With the stores as laboratories— 
the best laboratories possible for the 
study of salesmanship and administra- 
tion—and the school to carry on the 
essential academic’ background on an 
alternating week plan,” explains Louis 
J. Fish, junior master of the High 
School of Commerce, in charge of the 
course, the benefits are mutual. 

“The large department store 
managers admit frankly that the repu- 
tation. of their store lies in the hands 
‘of their salespeople. Their stock must 
be properly sold and customers cour- 
teously served. Only capable, clever 
‘salespeople can be intrusted with 
these duties, for their efforts can make 
or break the store's reputation. These 
part time courses with full high school 
credit will provide organized training 
in retail salesmanship.” 

Admission to the cooperative course 
requires two years’ high school train- 
ing. The third and fourth years follow 
the one week school, one week store- 
plan. two students holding the same 
position in the store and alternating 
the work. The studies on the academic 
side take up English, history, mathe- 
matics, citizenship, law, with a view- 
point of business, thus seconding the 
practical experience. 

There is a, definitely understood 
policy governing relations between 
the school department and the stores. 
Contracts are signed through the in- 
strumentality of the retail trade 
‘board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merece, which acts somewhat as a 
clearing house in the cooperative 
effort. In the work in the stores it 
is provided that the student shall not 
be kept at one sort of work all the 
‘time but shall be routed through the 
‘store. Training is given in examin- 
ing. marking stock, cashiering and 
all other phases of department store 
| work. In this way it is felt that the 
‘student is best able to determine which 
particiflar phase would be best to fol- 
low through. While serving under 
‘this plan the student is paid $10 or 
$12 a week for services. 

The stores, in turn, report upon the 
‘attendance of the students, the quality 
of their work and any other informa- 
tion that might be of assistance in 
directing the student. When the 
courses are completed it is expected 
that the stores will give special con- 
sideration to the students who have 
trained with them. 

One of the difficulties in arousing 
‘appreciation of the opportunities in the 


‘course. Mr. Fish explains, comes from 
the parents, who do not fully under- 
stand the possibilities of advancement 
in retail store lines. The numerous 
‘pypaths along the road of ordinary re- 
tail selling are many, he asserted, and 
‘depend only upon the student. 


style creations in 
sport wear. Women 


every-day street use more and more. 
a peek at them in our windows. 


Women Like Sport-wear Shoes 


Here is a special exhibit of entirely new 
Walk-Over shoes for 


are wearing them for 


Take 


The Newest in Sport Shoes 


In a variety of colors com- 
bined with white. An ex- 
clusive Walk-Over women 
will welcome this season. 
You will like the pleasing 
effect with hose in colors 
to match. 
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Wabk- Over Shops 


Walk-Over Shoes Are Sold in Leading Cities Thtoaghout the World 
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her} PARIS, France—It may take 73 


| budget known as the special budget 


TO EXTEND THE 
‘CHIEF FRENCH PORTS 
special 


\ 
PARIS, Frahce—Among the many 
of renewed French activity in 
commercial sphere is the exten- 
im which is planned of the principal 
ports, French ports in general, it 
be said not unfairly, have not 
| pace with modern progress and 
altogether inadequate in many 
respects even for present purposes. 
th che expected development of 


nt of The Christian 
tor 


shipping, the growth of export and im- 


port trade, it is undoubtedly necessary 


tion to increase accommodation in the 


— 
* 


The government is thoroughly alive 
to the need of modérnizing and of en- 
larging the basins on the chief sea- 
boards. The Ministry of Public Works 
has approved of a big program. The 
work is to be begun this summer and 

pid progress is expected at Dun- 


|kerque, Marseilles, St. Nazaire, Nantes, 


St. Malo, Caen, Rouen and Havre. 

It is at Havre that the greatest con- 
structive work ig to be done. At 
Rouen the docks, which were greatly 
enlarged in consequence of military 
exigencies, are being made available 
for permanent service. It is not easy 
to convert hasty war-time construc- 
tions into enduring works, but so far 
as it is possible the project avails 
itself of these existing constructions. 

France, be it noted, at the end of the 
war had only 4 per cent of the world’s 
tonnage, and her capacity of construc- 
tion was very little more than 2 per 
cent per 1000 tonnage. The British 

rament ceded to France a consid- 
tonnage of new ships, agreeing 


to provide 500,000 tons in all, one-third 


at once and the rest in early years, 
thus bringing the tonnage up to 1,500- 
000. She is practically back to her 
pre-war shipping capacity and the 
steamboat services are. Frowing. In 
addition there is a development of 
British and American shipping in 
French ports. 

At Havre there is to be provided 
4000 yards of new wharfs. The quays 


ig are to be extended and the basins 


Islands during July, 


ned. Besides there are to be cop- 
structed fresh . 

Havre is to de linked up more 
efficiently with Rouen. Railway facili- 
ties and the building of depots form 
part of the scheme. Ferry boats are to 
be provided, the canal from Havre to 
various places is to be brought up to 
date, and will, when widened and 
deepened, take bigger boats. 

At Marseilles there is a President 
Wilson dock being built. A new float- 
ing dock is to be provided. The work 
on the Rhone should join up with the 
Marseilles scheme, since it includes 
canal improvements. 

Dunkerque is to have the equipment 
of a new outer port, together with a 
canal which will join the docks with 
a repair yard on the river. In similar 
fashion improvements are projected 
for St. Nazaire and the other ports 
already mentioned. Huge cranes and 
other machinery are to be installed. 
A special loan to be devoted to these 
developments is being floated. 


AUSTRALIA LOOKS FOR 
AMERICAN WARSHIPS 


Special to The Christian Science Menitor 
from its A News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Com- 
monwealth and citizens are alike hop- 
ing that the United States will carry 
out its intention of sending eight 
battleships and 20 destroyers on a 
cruise to Australia and the South Sea 
August and 
September of this year. A very warm 
official welcome has been assured. 

Although the letter forecasting the 


Pacific squadron, before the new Ad- 
ministration came into power, it is 
still believed that the visit may be 
made. The fact that exhaustive in- 
quiries have been made into coaling 
and food facilities in Australia in- 
dicates that Mr. Denby, the new Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is obtaining data 
base à decision. 


‘BRITISH CATTLE EMBARGO 


to pay 187,000,000,000. 


„needs of the treasury should be met 
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Selence Monitor 


years for the amortization of the bonds 
to be issued by Germany. Such is 
the opinion of the reporter of the 


which marks down such expenditure 
as-is recoverable on Germany. 
Chéron is a senator who has already 
distinguished himself by the enuncia- 
tion of some severe truths concern- 


ing the financial tion, In prepar- 
ing his comments on this special bud- 
get he naturally examined the accord 
of London in respect of the modalities 
of Germany's payments and the de- 
cision of the Reparations Commission 

He is by no means satisfied with the 
arrangements that have been made. 
On the contrary his tone is pes- 
simistic though he sees the -way 
through present difficulties. No good 
is done by closing one's eyes to the 
great gulf between expenditure and 
French revenue. Economically; in the 
sense of being able to grow the 
greater part of her own foodstuffs, of 
developing industry, of balancing ex- 
ports and imports, France is in an ex- 
cellent situation. It may be that she 
is in an enviable situation if she 
knows how to take advantage of the 
iron deposits of Alsace-Lorraine. She 
is capable of becoming the foremost 
steel and iron country in Europe. But 
the financial position is not equally 
gatisfactory. Sometimes the problem 
appears insoluble. At the most gen- 
erous estimate France can with dif- 
ficulty raise more than 20,000,000,000 
a year i: taxation while the ordinary 
budget shuws a larger expenditure. 
Then there is in addition an extraor- 
dinary budget, all kinds of supplemen- 
tal expenses, and finally the special 
budget 6f over 15,000,000,000, which 
nominally is put to the account of 
Germany but which France has to 
meet while awaiting the mobilization 
of the German debt. In addition there 
are the external loans. To keep pace 
with this huge -liability, France can- 
not rely perpetually upon loans; for 
as has already been pointed out they 
only add to the burden of interest to 
be paid. ‘ 


Payment Neécessary 

It follows that France must depend 
upon the payment of the German debt 
and upon its mobilization, that is to 
say, upon the emission and the pur- 
chase of the bonds at the earliest pos- 


sible moment,.so that France may have 
a capital sum and not a mere annuity 
of 2,000,000,000 plus asimilar sum based 
upon German exports, annuities divid- 
ed by half, which is roughly France’s 
share. It will at once be seen how in- 
adequate would be such annual pay- 
ments, They would not affect to any 
extent the financial] position of France. 
When there is a deficit variously esti- 
mated at from 30,000,000,000 to 38,000,- 


000,000 on the budget, it is not much 


use talking of 2,000,000,000 or 3,000,- 
000,000. What is wanted is in some 
way the .capitalization of French 
credits. Once the financial equilib- 
rium is established France will go on 
prosperously. | 

Mr. Chéron points out that France 
has already paid for the reconstitu- 
tion of the devastated regions 60,000,- 
000,000-francs. The service of pensions 
represents a capital of 47,000,000,000 
francs, taking the franc at its pres- 
ent value—and there are not wanting 
experts who seriously doubt whether 
in spite of fluctuations and probably 
a substantial fall the franc and in- 
deed continental money in general will 
ever recover its old value. The Min- 
ister of the Liberated Regions esti- 
mates that after this year 72,000,000,000 
spread over a period of eight years 
will suffice for reconstruction work. 
Assuming that these estimates are cor- 
rect, and taking into account the 
amounts which will be expended this 
year, the total sum spent and to be 
spent by France on behalf of Ger- 
many represents 187,000,000,000 francs. 
Against this, if France receives the 
whele of her shaie from Germany, 
without discount, without default, 
France will obtain 68,000,000,000 
marks, 8 


An Immense Discrepancy 

According to the calculations of Mr. 
Chéron, this decision of the Repara- 
tions Commission represents in actuaj 
capital value 14,000,000,000 less than 
the accord of Paris, which was re- 


garded as a concession to Germany. 
Undoubtedly this immense discrep- 
ancy between the demands of the 
Reparations Commission which was 
supposed to arrive at its conclusions 
without having regard to possibilities, 
to policies, and to German capacity of 
payment, and the actual estimate of 
responsible French ministers, causes 
a painful surprise. 

While Mr. Chéron believes that it 
will take 73 years for Germany to 
wipe out the debt, he estimates that 
in the most favorable circumstances 
the debt might possibly be extinguished 
in 67 years. If France tries to sell 


the German bonds en bloc the opera- 


tion will be disastrous. Only a cer- 
tain amount of the capital required by 
France can be raised. The immediate 


by the sale of a substantial number of 
bonds but a large number of them 
should be kept back. Obviously only 
those which will really be covered dy 
the German annuities, fixed and vari- 
able, can be launched with any hope 
of success. If the whole amount were 
put into circulation Mr. Chéron figures. 
it out that not more than 85,000,000,000 
francs would be obtained with which 


The combination suggested’ by Mr 


Henry |. 


Chéron is that during the forthcoming. 
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‘By special correspondent of ‘The Christian 


difficult but ceases to be impossible.” 


CALL FOR SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITY REFORM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
GLASGOW, Scotland—At a meeting 
of the general council of the Glasgow 
University, Dr. R. A. Duff made a pro- 
posal that a request be made to the 
secretary for Scotland for a commit- 
tee or commission to be appointed, 
with powers to inquire into the work- 
ing of the present university system 


in Scotland and to recommend to. 
Parliament such changes as should 
bring thé Scottish universities into 
accord with the changed conditions 
both inside and outside the univer- 
sities themselves—which had emerged 
since the last commission in 1889. 

Dr. Duff urged that a large measure 
of reform, covyeri the constitution 
of al] the Scottish universities, their 
administration, finance and educa- 
tional machinery, was a matter of ur- 
gent public importance. Every insti- 
tution was the better, he said, for 
being brought under review at inter- 
vals, else it was apt to lose touch with 
the changing conditions. There had 
been no real review of the fundamen- 
tals, no inquiry into the framework 
of the universities themselves, or into 
their constitution, internal admini- 
stration, policy or aims, since the 1889 
commission. 

The university authorities were 
spending increasingly large sums of 
public money and the universities 
were great natjonal institutions which 
the nation ought, in its own interest, 
to bring into accord with the most 
efficient methods. It was unlikely 
that a constitution and administra- 
tive system that had remained unal- 
tered for sp long was suited to the 
times and forces of the present. 

The constitution of the Scottish 
universities was, he said, not only an- 
tiquated, but it had proved fertile in 
grievances and anomalies. There 
were interests entirely unrepresented, 
the energy and loyalty of which were 
vital to the universities. The consti- 
tution of the universities required to 
be overhauled in its relationship to 
outside bodies. 

Professor Gibson was of the opin- 
ion that a royal commission would 
postpone and not hasten reform, and 
Prof. G. G. Henderson said the uni- 
versities were struggling toward free- 
dom and to escape from the shackles 
imposed upon them by the last royal 
commission. The motion was agreed 
to. — re 


AFTER-WAR FINANCES 
OF AUSTRALIAN STATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—War’s 
aftermath still represents the main 
difficulty of the Australian Federal 
Treasurer. In comparison with the 
outflowing millions of pounds ster- 
ling, in payment for war service 
homes and soldiers’ gratuity bonds, 
the cost of membership in the League 
of Nations is a trifle of £42,897 for 
the first nine months of the Common- 
wealth’s financial year. While this 


amount will. grow, Australia may 
congratulate herself that Senator Mil- 
len, her representative, was able re- 
cently to establish certain limitations 
on expense. The cost of Australia’s 
representation at Geneva for the 
period. was about £4000. - 

When the Treasurer’s statement for 
the nine months is contrasted with 
the pre-war figures, the difference is 
amazing. Where in the past were 
such swelling items as ship construc- 
tion, which has just cost a trifle over 
£2,000,000; war gratuity bonds, rep- 
resenting a cash payment of £7,327,- 
666; repatriation of soldiers, £2,835,- 
528; and soldiers’ homes, already run- 
ning into more than £6,500,000. In 
the face of such blows, the Treasurer 
can afford to smile at a little pin prick 
such as the deficit on New Guinea 
administration of £36,405 for the nine 
months. 

Although for the first nine months 
of the financial year commonwealth 
expenditure exceeded revenue by £2,- 
758,912, the balance in hand from the 
previous financial year absorbed this 
deficit and left the government nearly 
£3,000,000 to the good on April 1. 
The gratifying fact on the revenue 
side was the huge increase in the 
receipts from customs and excise, due 
to the very heavy importations of 
goods, a phenomenon already de- 
scribed. in The Christian Science 
oe The receipts from the two 

urces for the nine months were 
practically £25,000,000, representing 
an increase of £9,692,229 on the first 
nine months of 1919-1920. Post office 
receipts, exclusive of war postage, 
were about 46,000,000, a rise of 
slightly more than £500,000. } 
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the Imperial Conference 


4 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Solence Monitor | . 

LONDON, England — Amidst . the 
pageantry and pomp, which have been 
cn a lavish pre-war scale, surround- 
ing the visit to Great Britain of the 
Crown Prince of Japan, the British 
public has been diverted from inquir- 
ing into the vital question as to the 
significance which attaches itself to 
an absolutely unprecedented event. 
The visit is unprecedented, for never 
before has the heir apparent to the 
Japanese one left his native shores. 

Japan s, of cOurse, many times 
demonstrated in late years her won- 
derful adaptability to progress, and 
the action of the Emperor in sending 
his eldest son forth to visit the west- 
ern nation may be regarded as but an 
extension of the modern ideas with 
which Japan is imbued. The success 
of the world tours of the Prince of 
Wales have been, in this connection, 
an inspiration and example, and it 
may well be that in emulating the ac- 
tion of England’s popular “young 
man,” the desire on the part of the 
Japanese imperial family was only to 
give the Crown Prince an opportunity 
of acquiring first-hand impressions of 
the great outer world in order more 
thoroughly to equip him for the per- 
‘formance of the duties which are as- 
sociated with his imperial destiny. If 
this is the case it would be but natural 
that the first western nation to be 
visited should be Japan's ally, Great 
Britain. 


Not a Political Visit 

From the above it may be argued 
that no special political significance is 
assoviated with the young man’s pere- 
grinations; on the other hand there 


have been many clear indications that 
the island Empire of the Fast ardently 
wishes to consolidate and cement her 
alliance wth England. Her attitude in 
the war, which might have given her 
an unique opportunity for carrying 
out any nefarious designs against the 
British Empire, had such designs ever 
been entertained, was studiously cor- 
rect. She thus showed, at least, 
that a treacherous attack on, say, 
Australia, was not contemplated. 
Never will such an opening again pre- 
sent itself, for Britain, with her hands 
full to overflowing with the German 
menace, could not possibly have de- 
tached forces adequately to have re- 
pelled a sudden or even leisurely at- 
tack in the direction indicated. Japan 
certainly profited heavily, as did some 
other nations, from the war; but this 
was only from the commercial point 
of view. 

It would appear therefore that Japan 
is not only trying to make certain the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
which will shortly terminate, but also 
to demonstrate to the world that she 
has earned, by every honorable means, 
the benefits of such renewal. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Crown Prince’s visit more or less coin- 
cides with the date of the imperial 
conference. Australia, who has more 
than any other country to be appre- 
hensive of Japan, will be represented 
at the conference by W. M. Hughes, 
the Prime Minister of the Commop- 
wealth. This statesman is naturally 
all out for the renewal of the treaty 
which, if honorably observed by Ja- 
pan, would considerably ease the po- 
litical position in the Pacific from the 
Australian point of view. Mr. Hughes’ 
views in regard to friendship for 
Japan have undergone a change re- 
cently. 


Mr. Hughes’ Friendliness 

In a speech delivered lately on the 
Japanese alliance, Austfalia’s Prime 
Minister said that his country had no 


quarrel with Japan. Japan had her 
ideals, Australia hers and that there 
was room in the world for both of 
them. Australia wanted to live in 
terms of amity with all nations of the 
world, and could not afford to do 
anything else. He went on to say that 
their ideal at the conference was a re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 
As the spokesman of Australia he said 
that they desired, above all things, to 
live in peace and good will with Japan. 
It was utterly wrong for the Japanese 
people to think that. because the Com- 
monwealth had passed certain laws 
they regarded them. as their inferiors. 
They did not. They admired their 
bravery and their patriotism and stood 
among those - who were loudest in ad- 
miration of their magnificent achieve - 
ments, for no other nation had 80 
advanced in such a short time. 

. The hand of friendship which Mr. 
Hughes has thus extended to the Japa- 
nese is indeed indicative of the changed 
feeling between the two peoples. This 
may be taken in conjunction with an- 
other significant fact. and that is the 
inclusion of dominions’ representa- 
tives in the invitations tn the dinner 
which the Prince of Weles gave in 
honor of the Mikado’s heir. The in- 


an international function was an in- 


novation and marks the altered status 


Arrival of the Japanese Heir Ap- | 
parent in London Was Prob- 
ably Timed to Coincide With 


| 


clusion of these reprdeentatives in such | ** 


‘warrant development. 


United Kingdom the visit was a sym 
bol of the friendship which has for 
long united the two island empires, 
so apalogous in geographical position. 
in political traditions, and in national 
ideals. In welcoming the Prince, 
England was able to seize the oppor- 
tunity to express once more its ad- 
miration for the great nation whose 
ruler he represented, its gratitude for 
the loyal support of Japan, and for 
the gallant conduct of her army and 
navy during the -great war, and the 
conviction of England that the friendly 
cooperation of the two countries was 
one of the essential factors in the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. 
The King referred to his visit to 
Japan many years ago as a young 
man, and how he was impressed by 
the beauty of the country. He added: 
“No one who has ever been to Japan 
can forget it. Nor can I ever forget 
the warmth of the reception given to 
my brother and myself by the Japa- 
nese people, and by their illustrious 
sovereign the wise Emperor whose 
name has becOme synonymous with 
the glories of the new Japan. It is 
a great pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity of returning to his grandson 
the hospitality thus shown to me.” 
The King referred to his cousin, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, as being 
more familiar with Japan, as he had 
on three occasions visited that country 
as the representative of his sovereign, 
and each time he had returned more 
than ever impressed by the cordiality 
of the welcome extended to him and 
by the greatness of the country. The 
King concluded by saying: They 
made him ‘at home’ in their delight- 
ful land, and it is my especial wish | 
that Your Imperial Highness may feel 
equally ‘at home’ in the British Isles.” 
It may be taken that there is politi- 
cal significance behind the\visit of the 


Crown Princ» to th shores of Great 
Britain, and that it was timed in con- 
nection with the proposed renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese pact and the hoid- | 
ing of the imperial conference at 
which the question will form an im- 
portant subject for discussion. 


DISPUTE IN AUSTRALIA| 
OVER MINE WAGE. CUT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office . 
BRISBANE, Queensland — As yet 
there is little prospect of a friendly 
agreement between the owners and | 


the men of the two great copper pro- 


ducing mines of Australia, Mt. Mor- 
gan in Queensland and Mt. Lyell in 
the south. In both mines the fall in 
the price of copper has forced the 
proprietors to cut wages or shut 
down. This is the first move in wage 
reduction in the commonwealth and 
its outcome is certain to be eventful. | 

In the case of Mt. Lyell, the work- | 
ers have rejected proposals for an 
agreement on reduced wages, and 
favor an appeal to the Arbitration 
Court. In reply the directors have 
asked representatives of the unions | 
to confer with them on the whole 
question of the industry. In Qqueens- 
land the conference convened by the 
Premier between the mine owners and 
the uniots to consider a readjustment | 
of wages has reached a deadlock, but 
efforts are still being made to prevent 
the shutting down of the mine. 


| 
i 


JAPANESE EXPLORES ARCTIC | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Canadian News Office 
EDMONTON, Alberta—Jujiro Wada, 
the Japanese prospector and explorer, 
has left on a prospecting trip which 
will take him to the Arctic slopes. 
Mr. Wada will go in search of gold 
and silver into the farthest north. He 
is traveling alone, and intends to re- 
turn in the autu He is convinced 
that the mineral resources of the 
Arctic will prove sufficiently rich to 
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“The Ultimate in Candy” 
DONOFRIO’S 


DELICIOUS 


Crystallized Cactus Candy 


Made From the Wild Cactus Plant of the 
Arizona Desert 


Arizona’s Most Unique Product 


pack crystallized cactus candy in pretty 
eautifully embossed with a desert scene, 
iece in crimp paper. Sizes, $1.00, $2.00, 
00, $4.00 00 


„Also packed in silk lined workbeskets and 
leather boxe’, $5.00 to $10.00, 
tee safe de- 


teers in good condition te any pelst in America, 
/ 39 Cactus Way and Washington Street 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


served every day from 
11. m. to 2 p. m. 


A la Carte at All Hours 

3088 Boylston Street 

, Near Mass. Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Perplexities Vanish 
in a house of Merchandise 
guided by honest en- 
deavor, where one can 


useful articles of 


characteristic superiority, 
at lower pri 
compared with weak imi- 
tations elsewhere. 
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Cross Envelope Purse 
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pebbled morocco leather, silk lin- 


ing, framed coin compartment in centre, 


two tight pockets, small covered 


pocket; gilt and black enamel clasp 
fastening, strap handle at back. 


63424% inches 


Size 
$13.65 
am, various designs, 
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Ladies’ Silk Handbags 
Unusual values from $5.00 


Cross 
Travelling 
Slippers 
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n. tan or black kid. 
lining. complete with leather case. 


to 12, in whole sizes only. When 


ordering please mention size. Per pair, 


$5.00 


* 


Business Hours 


A. M. 10 5 P. M. 


Uni Further Notice 
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locks and center handle. 
sizes; 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 inches. 


$17.00, 
$1 


404 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YO 


This well-consrtucted and light-weight 


made of black enamel, and lin 


throughout with exquisite colored silks. 
shirred pocket 
two small ones inside body of case will 
hold your gloves, handkerchiefs, etc. 


inside lid and 


space for clothing. Two strong 


Made in five 


Unusual Values. 


$17.50, 
50, $19 


ss Wardrobe Trunks 


$18.00, 
.00 


For men and women. With a Cross 
wardrobe trunk the confusion of packing 


king is eliminated. Trunk as 


illustrated: Cibraltarired construction, 
fibre covering and binding, massive Yale 
focks, 12 garment hangers, shoe box, elec- 
tric iron holder, 5 drawers with metal- 
locking bar, 2 lower drawers convertible 
into a lady's hat box. Trunks displayed 
on Second Floor. . 
From $60.00 to $171.00 


Anode Craw 


145 Tremont Street 


Between Temple Pl. and West St. 


BOSTON 11 
253 Broadway 
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222 |SINN FEIN TACTICS. 
BEFORE ELECTION 
| Dail Eireann Warned Irish Elec- 


tors Nat to Be Misled, Enjoin- 
ing Them to Reject Partition 


| By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—Dail Eireann is- 
sued a statement in which it warned 
electors of the six counties not to be 
“misled” by the rumor that Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir James Craig and Mr. de 
Valera have had a meeting. Dail 
Hireann pointed out that the issue in 
the election was plain; that the re- 
jection of partition is unity, peace, 


which and harmony for Ulster and for Ire- 


land, and its acceptance by the six 
counties means unrest. Consequently 
every citizen was enjoined to vote “no 
matter what the trouble or risk.“ 
At the May meeting of Dail Hireann, 
the president moved: “That the parli- 
amentary elections which are taking 
place be regarded as elections to Dail 
Eireann, that all deputies duly re- 
turned at those elections be regarded 


Jas members of Dail Eireann and 


allowed to take their seats on sub- 
scribing to the prescribed oath of al- 
legiance, and that the present parlia- 
ment automatically dissolve as soon 
as the new body has been duly sum- 
moned in the manner provided and 
called to order.“ 

Republican candidates to the num- 
bers of 124 for Southern Ireland were 
returned unopposed; 45 of that num- 
ber were then in prison or interned. 
James Dwyer, representing a Dublin 
constituency, was later arrested, and 
the Dublin houses of three other 
members were raided. . 


Prisoners Not Released 


The government refused the request 
of Arthur Griffith and Professor Mac- 
Nejll to be released so that they might 
take part in the elections. Michael 
Collins, who has dared not show his 
face in public, and who is. now the 
chief Republican leader at large,“ 
circularized his constituents in Ar- 


a Magh to the effect that he goes for- 


ward as the exponent of nationalism, 
as a protest against the Partition Act, 
for Ireland one and indivisible, and for 
the fullest civil and religious freedom. 

Mr. Collins affirmed that the major- 


jity, of Ireland stands in splendid 


„ against political and re- 


ligious intolerance. He counsels the 


‘| notwithstanding 


| y members of 
ties of the — * 
Bahad 


voters of Armagh not to retaliate 
the suffering of 
friends “at the hands of bigotry and 
sectarianism,” and not to depart in the 
least degree from their fixed convic- 
tion on the duties and the rights of 
the individual. 

Motor restrictions regarding the 20- 
mile radius in northern Ireland were 
suspended during the elections. Cars 
already having permits were permitted 
to extend their operations outside that 
area. Another order issued by Gen. 
Sir Nevil Macready required the clos- 
ing of all licensed premises within 
the six counties on election day. 
Emigration Prohibited 

Regulations were made at the May 
meeting of the Dail prohibiting emi- 
gration except in the case of those 
who had received permits. It was 
reported that the attacks on the local 
government administration had not 
succeeded, that matters were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and that con- 
siderable savings and improvements 
had been effected. Regarding land 
courts it was stated that valuations 
and allotments of estates were pro- 
ceeding, claims were being settled, and 
a scheme for the extension of tillage 
was being prepared. 

The Belfast boycott was reported 
to be going vigorously, that 301 local 
committees had been formed and a 

“blacklist” of offenders prepared. The 
Ministry of Trade was empowered to 
prohibit, “as long as English aggres- 
sion continued” and as occasion de- 
manded, the importation of goods from 
Great Britain “irrespective of their 
“ao hl and origin.” The boycotted 

is consisting mainly of farming 

— biscuits, soap, boot pol- 
, and margarine, can all be ob- 
tained of Irish manufacture. 

The Dail stated that unemployment 

was due to the trade slump in Eng- 


— The remedy suggested was to 


food production, to develop 


| Irish industries and to establish com- 


mittees to see that shops stocked Irish 
goods and employed only trade union- 
ists. Manufacturers were advised to 
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WAGES TO BE CUT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
-» from its News Office 


NEW YORK. New Vork — Reduction 


the criticized term “colonial.” 
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designation of the citizens of the 
territories forming the British’ Em- 
‘pire, come to the fore. This time it 
has cropped up in connection with 


the imperial conference. It is felt 


in some quarters that the term 
“colonial” has outgrown. its useful- 
ness and significance; has, in fact, 
decome almost a term of reproach 


signifying something inferior. In 
this connection there is no doubt that 
the people of the dominions are them- 
selves responsible, in some measure, 


tor the depreciation which has taken 
‘place in the meaning 


of the term. 
They are to blame in this way: when 
buying or ordering goods they will 
insist on being served with “English” 
or other imported products, thus im- 
plying that the home-produced ar- 
ticle is inferior to that which has 
come from abroad. | 

There is another word, colonist.“ 
which has a full-bodied ring about it, 
immediately conjuring up visions of 
the early pioneering days when much 
was achieved by almost incredibly 
small numbers. Yes, the word col- 
onist” will always keep its honored 
place in English dictionaries, but the 


mere progress made by the various 


dominions has caused this term to be 
out of date. 
Not Applicable to City Dwellers 

Those who earned the proud appella- 
tion have now become the “oldest in- 
habitants,” or their children’s chil- 
dren have now become mere citizens. 
The word “colonist” is therefore ob- 
viously not applicable to the millions 
of town-bred people who form 80 
large a proportion of the population 
of the British dominions. 

It has been put forward ‘that the 
citizens of each dominion should be 
named accordingly. Those living in 
South Africa should be called South 
Africans; in Australia, Australians, 
and so on. It is contended, and 
rightly so, that such térms would not 
be misunderstood to refer to the 
aboriginal populations. 

One of the chief objections of the 
coloniais—there is really no other suit- 
able word—to their being so designated 
is that the Englishman refuses to take 
the trouble to discriminate between 
the various and widely differing por- 
tions of the Empire, and so conven- 
iently dubs them all as “colonials,” 
just as he, with his insularity, names 
all persons from foreign countries as 
“foreigners,” ignoring the fact that 
each of these people is the citizen of a 
‘definite country which probably dif- 
fers in every possible way from other 
countries, just as the Englishman him- 
self differs from the citizens of other 
parts. To the average Englishman 
they are al] the same and he therefore 
cloaks his, ignorance, or indifference, 
by calling them “foreigners.” 

With this example before them there 
can be but small wonder that the 
overseas visitors from the dominions 
should protest against the general 
Classification “colonials” being applied 
to them. On the other hand if some 
other name is chosen, and it is very 
difficult to see what other name could 


adequately and with sufficient brevity | 


be substituted, the same objection of 
bulk description would remain, and 
the citizens of individual states would 


have their national identity obscured 


in the same way. 


Official Opinions Differ 


The colonials themselves are by no 
méans ununimous in desiring to jetti- 
son the term. For instance, W. F. 
Massey, the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, on one occasion, declared: 
“Personally I do not object to the use 
of the term ‘colonial’ or ‘colonials.’ ”’ 
Against this expression of opinion may 
be set the views of an equally prom- 
inert public man, namely, Andrew 
Fisher, former Prime Minister and 
High Commissionereof Australia. He 
said: “You will permit me to say this, 
the Canadian. Australian or New 
Zealander, as I have known him, lays 
no claim to being called a colonial. 
The Australian is jealously proud of 
the glorious country which gave him 
birth. The men who fought at Anzac 
did so with the word ‘Australia’ on 
their lips. The Australian claims as 
much right to the Union Jack as does 
his brother of the British. Isles. Let 
us therefore get the old idea of ‘col- 
ony’ out when we refer to the dominion 
nations overseas, who are no depend- 
ents in truth, but possessed of ideals, 
patriotism and independence not in- 
ferior to those of the older land.” 

Another New Zealand Minister, Sir 
Joseph Ward, also. holds. decided views 
on the obsolete nature of the word 
“colonial” as applied to citizens of the 
Dominion. He said: “I think the term 
‘colony,’ so far as our countries are 
concerned, ought to cease, and that 
that term should apply to the crown 
colonists purely, and that those of us 
who are at present known as domin- 
fons or commonwealths should be 
known as states of the Empire, or by 
some other expressive phrase, 80 as 
to make a distinction between the 
crown colonies and the aeif-governing 
dependents.” 

It will be noticed that neither Mr. 
Fisher nor Sir Joseph Ward made 
any attempt to find a substitute for 
Several 
suggestions have, however, from time 
to time been made. Some of them 
are “Britons,” “Dominionists,” “Brit-. 
ainans,” “Imperialists,” and so forth; 
but every one fails, on the face of it. 
to represent citizens from the domin- 
fons. The position remains then that 
people from the British overseas do- 
minions must continue. collectively, to 
be called colonials, and individually in 
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MADISON AVENUE - FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
tires touren street _TEDEPHONE 7000 MURRAY ‘HILL Thirty-fifth Street 


Before You Go Vacationing 


make a point of visiting B. Altman & Co.’s Store for the purpose of supply- 
ing your Summer needs in Travel and Sports Clothes, Bathing Outfits, 


Hand-luggage, Toilet Articles, Stationery, etc. 


Here you will find the newest and best in the indispensable items that go to 
the making of an enjoyable holiday; as well as that illusive quality of dis- 
tinction that is the surest passport to social recognition at home or abroad. 


SALE EVENTS FOR MONDAY 
Several Hundred 


Silk Pongee Porch Dresses 


(Sizes 34 to 44, inclusive) 


in three charming models (two of them embroidered) developed in 
imported Honan all-silk, natural-color pongee of superior quality, 


offering unsurpassed value 


at $28.00 


(Women’s Ready-to-wear Dresses, Third Floor) 


' “en 4 ; iw Fa YA Oo rigs mc 78°09 SA PIR “ACS ‘iO TE Cis. asta? 3 71 * 
* N ; 8 = 9 


A Quantity of Household Linens 
at marked concessions from regular prices 


Heavy All⸗ linen Damask Table Linens 


Table Cloths, ‘ . . eet each, $4.75 & 5 
Table Napkins, . ) per dozen, 6.25 & 7 


Ali-linen Double Damask Table Linens 


Table Cloths, each, $7.75 
Table Napkins, -.. ; ‘ per dozen, 9.75 


All-linen Hemstitched ‘Towels, per dozen, 0.00 


Turkish Bath Towels, . ; 4 per dozen, 4.25 
(Fourth Floor, Madison Avenue Section) 
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An Extraordinary Purchase of 


300 Boys’ Smart New Suits 


(Sizes 8 to 18; each with two pairs of knickerbockers) 


at the phenomenally low price of 


$14.00 


will present a most unusual opportunity for supplying present or later 
needs at small expense. 


The materials are all-wool mixed suitings of excellent quality and appearance, the 
models are up-to-date, and the tailoring is all that can be desired. 


(This Sale will take place on the SIXTH FLOOR) 
The Motor Delivery Service for the Summer Season 


to New Jersey, Westchester County and Long Island points, is in active operation 
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idea this white man would benefit)the! At Pontſex, Saskatchewan, ae 
Despite his disbelief in the eity, and now were eager to have him the commisison held a special session, 

ot the country, under the sur- ** go ahead. A few days later Tom Mac- one of the witnesses came out strongly e ti phases 2 — 

reactio — te invitation to meet the Chinese Gover- |Innes received word from the Governor in favor of a wheat pool, or coopera- ; . 

the the Fascist n, aa e my mei } . and therefore on credits of falling 

| ae ee oe nor, Chu-ching-lan, a six-foot north- of Official acceptance of his proposal |tive marketing system. The farmers prices and a retrenchment of buying 


a ä f 
and. it hag yn 45 Su „„ erner. At this meeting, luck came and the stipulated sum to cover the had discussed this scheme all winter, by the public, has been repeated more 
** chotcer, better pre- Po” . „FF . 2 8 the Canadian’s way, for the Gover-|engineer’s fare and other expenses as J. P. Robinson, reeve of Wise Creek, forcibly inn evar before in 1920 and 
| more disciplined elements! ‘ Ni” ee ee nor's secretary was Dr. Lin Tze-feng. the promoter had stipulated. __ and an official of the Grain Growers 1921. It will be a great misfortune if 
0 it is also true 2 5 EE SO eke g - whom he had met and grown very] A competent engineer was soon local, declared. He ascribed the fluc- d clearecut a> lesson to 
— will not be more , ore VVV . friendly with in Paris at the begin- brought, and a few months later Mac- tuations in the price of wheat to spec- escape us. Credit is a valuable social 
. n n 3 3 Bos ee . ning of the war. At this reception | Innes received the concession. The ulators operating in an open market, factor only so long as it energizes bus- 
Sates @ majority together 10 15 a ee „ g 5 the promoter also came face to face Work before him was of great magni- who manipulated it to their own mens and promotes transactions that 
3 — and National. 8 * 8 5 3 8 with another old acquaintance, Judge tude, six miles of the huge stone walls profit. If the open market was abol~ can he successfully carried out. It 
5 in the groups of „ lf ee A Peter Hing, the first Chinese graduaté | had to be torn down, thousands ofiished, he believed, the speculation is harmful to society if it is allowed 
“ae heir mem- r „ , a . 858 from the famous Canadian University | square feet of narrow streets must be would cease. r whici 
Right by 28 of their mem 3 : 8 E. 2 to encourage transactions for which 
ng to dit- * ig i ke * 82 * es of McGill, and who had been his swept out of existence, requiring the > there is not a proper basis 7 
| ee i fe _|friend for many years after in Van-| Payment of $1,500,000 compensation to; LARGE ONTARIO GAS SUPPLY “The science of credit is a highly 
e ; couver. land owners. But though he had the Special to The Christian Science Monitor responsible form of social activity and 
Through the influence of these men, | Concession, the promoter had still to from its Canadian News Office demands our best thought and our 
Tom Maclnnes finally got a private | find financial assistance to complete; CHATHAM, Ontario—The complete | pest energy. We do less than our full 
audience with the Governor and laid the work. He was about to start seek- survey of the Tilbury and Dover gas duty to society if we exercise less than - 
before him his plan. In China busi- | ing this in the spring of 1917 when the | fields, the largest gas. tracts in the gur best judgment in extending 
ness is a time-taking matter of much South of China seceded from the Province, shows that there is at least gredit.“ 8 
i elaborate ceremony. But after many North. The following revolution forced enough ‘gas remaining in these two 2 . 
it a few days|" 8 5 * meetings came the climax when the the promoter to abandon his going on areas to supply the present consumers 
aleo is steering that | Canadian was called upon to face a/ With the project until after the signing for 12 years longer, even if the wells, : 
formidable array of potentates: the of the armistice in November, 1918. are abandoned when they reach a Tr In & m 
Governor; Dr. Lu, ex-minister at the By that time heehad found an enthusi- pressure of 100 pounds. The consum-| | Pal 
) — Court of St. James’s; General “Tom astic ee. ＋ it 5 — a ae 2 are not satisfied with the survey, 633-637 S. BROADWAY: LOS ANGELES 
. | 3 Ho-ming; Admiral Hsia-heng, and man either, but Eng Hok Fong, one of | claiming that most of the figures were 
Sas | three foreign-trained, English-speak- the outstanding figures in Chinese accepted from the gas-producing com- —.— = 28 
* 5 | ing Chinese engineers. Upon these | commercial life today. Eng Hok Fong) panies at their face value, to whose misse XC * 

Ry men depended the Canadian getting controlled a line of steamers plying | advantage it was to show the fields as one of 
the concessjon to carry out the idea. between Hong Kong and America. near depletion as possible. As the California's 
For several hours went on one of Many of these had been commandeered | supply declines the cost of production Smartest 
those battles of wits which are by the British and sunk by German becomes greater, and the consumers 310 
fought at times with words by men torpedoes. At the time the Canadian may consequently expect to pay For ge 5 
ot all nations at the head of affairs. came to-him with the project, Eng Hok higher rates. A protest has been 

Maclnnes; with only a big idea to Fong was in funds, for the British Ad- made, but the assurance is given that 
sell, was keen and shrewd, learned in miralty had paid him indemnity for the consumers are ready to pay more 


his ships. He was so taken with the if the producing: companies must have 


I two thousan ears old w law, and with some knowledge of big 
4 part of the city wal d year ld which was torn down business. In his capacity as a lawyer | concession’s possibilities he offered to lan increase to carry on. 


to make way for rapid transit improvements e Act ' — 
for Canada in 1909, and the Chinese * 8 


to building. The matter was sub- building, and not much money in his — bs wb e Reig con- i 
mitted to the Joint Council of Indus- pocket, / he nearly lost heart, for of | sidera nowledge of Chinese char- 2 2 73 1s 
try, which has achieved a reputation all places this seemed the most un- acter gained from experience, he was 00 Fein 0 


tor its wonk in settling industrial dis- likely. Along one side of the city possessed ot that rare thing. intuitive . 
putes in Manitoba ome the council’s| flowed the Pearl River. Around the understanding of foreign peoples with | HAT Different Book Store of Bullock's 


7 10 per cent other three sides of the old city ran an Which some men seem gifted. Face to 
gy ae ig a Ae immense fortified wall, very ancient, face with this formidable array of | has many of them— 


wage cut, which was accepted by the | 
men. In handing down its decisſon, verr thick, in some places 45 fest zome of the keenest Chinese in the —Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 


: through at the base and from 20 to 25 Empire., the Canadian held his own — we a 
the board emphasized the point that in feet high. But for- many years the on every point regarding details of confidence in the ability of that Different Book 


1 me had not arrived for the low- [city had outgrown these walls. An contracting and construction, | and Store of Bullock s to supply, by mail if need be. 
e workers’ standard of liv- entirely new city had sprung up be- many were the searching questions ’ 
yond them, till on the day of Tom the Chinese engineers put to him. the latest in Fiction Poetry Diama— Travel 


th 
ot the proportionate amount Raelnnes' arrival the walls formed ~ Then came the first question regard- —or to sift the book world for anything that 


earnings; but that the council 2 
dealing with an emergent and circle within the present-day Canton. ing financing.. He was faced with a exists—if the wish be expressed — 


situation which rt ead 
economic 3 8 . It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock's Citizens’ National Bank 
: Book Store the totally different book store that Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


the two building trades and accepted!|| Quality in Men’s Wear Since 1883 rer 
similar reductiqns, sithough 3 “th —Let it keep you in constant touch with 3 
E | | happenings either by pertonal visit or through its Surplus and Undivided Profits $5,200,000 
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23% 


Professor Rist’s work contains much 
more than this, but by this alone he 
has rendered a real service to an in- 
ternational. economic understanding. 


NICKEL COMPANY 
EARNINGS DECLINE 


Low Record in Profits of Inter- 
national of Sudbury, Ontario, 
Due to the General Deflation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
~ from its Canedian News Office 

SUDBURY, Ontario — The Inter- 
national Nickel Company's net profits 
for the year ended March 31 showed a 
drop from 32,745,734 in 1920 and 
$13,557,770 in 1917 to the low record 
of $2,029,699. | 

This condition, the president of the 
company, W. A. Bostick, laid at the 
door largely of the general deflation 
throughout the world. “There were 
stocks of nickel as well as secondary 
or scrap metals still remaining in the 
Buropean markets at the beginning of 
the year,” he said. et 

“These have been only partly liqui- 
dated during the year. The continued 
unsettled conditions in the Buropean 
consuming industries, together with 
the presence of stocks already referred 
to, the difficulties of financing pur- 


‘chases, and the abnormal conditions it 


of foreign exchange, have together 
caused the volume of foreign business 
during the year to be an inconsider- 
V har ere ok rye 
He added: “The indications in the 
United States during the last two 
months, however, are that stocks in 
many consumers’ hands are gradually 
becoming exhausted, and the result 
has been an increased demand, not as 
yet large in volume, but from an in- 


tereasing number of consumers.” 


_ DIVIDENDS 


Reo Motor, quarterly of 2½% on 
common, payable July 1 to stock of 
June 15. 

Library Bureau, quarterly of 14% 
on common and 2% on preferred, pay- 
able July 1 to stock of June 20. 

New York Central, quarterly of 
1%%, payable August 1 to stock of 


July 1. 


Underwood Typewriter, quarterly of 
$2.50 on common and $1.75 6n pre- 
ferred, both payable October 1 to 
stock of September 30. 

Royal Baking Powder, 3% on com- 
mon and quarterly of 1%% on pre- 
ferred, both payable June 30 to stock 
of June 15. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway, 1 of 2% on pre- 
ferred, payable June 29 to stock of 
Juné 22. 

Western Union Telegraph quarterly 
of 1%%, payable July 15 to stock of 
June 25. 

Northern Pacific, quarterly of 1%%. 

Quarterly of 2% in cash has been 
declared on first preferred by Oriental 
Navigation, payable July 25 to stock of 
June 30. : 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Leather- 
producing interests are seeking new 
sources for extracting tanning mate- 
rials to replace the diminishing sup- 
ply of varieties t have been used 
tor generations. years ago the 
American tanners believed the supply 
of tan bark to be inexhaustible. Today 
the long-used oak bark and hemlock 
have been largely replaced by chest- 
nut and quebracho and authorities say 
that at the present rate of destruction 
of the chestnut and quebracho forests, 
they will be practically exhausted in- 
side of 25 years. ; : 
In this connection the United States 
Department of Agriculture says, 
“Three-fifths of the original timber in 
the United States is gone. We aré 
now cutting yearly from virgin for- 
ests and from second growth 26,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet and only growing 6,- 
000,000,000. We are even using up (for 
chemicals and wood pulp) the trees 
too small for the sawmill and on 
which future timber supply depends 
three and a half times as fast as they 
are being produced. The original vir- 
Ein forests of this country have been 
reduced from 822,000,000 acres to 137,- 


Pacific slope.” 
Mineral Tannage Possible 

Inasmuch as the visible annual 
shrinkage of the supply of vegetable 
tanning materials has been attracting 
wide attention, and the renewal of this 
supply requires from 25 to 50 years or 
more of slow growth of trees, the 
leather manufacturers of the world 
are facing the problem of utilizing a 
mineral tannage or of securing new 
sources of supply of vegetable tanning 
materials. 

Already the French tanning mate- 
rial industry has made experiments 
with the bark of the -gonakie tree, 
which abounds along the northern 
tributaries of the Niger River in 
French West Africa and French 
Guinea. A French firm has trans- 
ported quantities of this bark to 
France, where it has been tried out in 
tanneries with results that are said 
to be satisfactory. 

During the war, the Germans found 
necessary to use every possible 
source of tannin: They even ground 
up the twigs of spruce and pine trees 
and used the mucilaginous extract. 
Later they resorted to synthetic prod- 


Yuct8 which! combined with corinal 


and chrome or esco extract were put 
through a condensing process and 
utilized with more or less success. 

In the United States, the tanning 
interests believe that chemists will 
produce a synthetical tannin of equal 
value to the old-time vegetable tan- 
ning materials. This opinion is not 
without reason, in view of the fact 
that the synthesis of alizarine and the 
subsequent production of a wide series 
of dyestuffs almost entirely supplanted 
the natural dyewood industry of the 
world, and finally led to the synthesis 
of indigo and rubber. 

Synthetic Possibilities 

American tanners are consequently 
investigating the possibilities of these 
synthetic products in conjunction with 
regular staple tanning materials. 
American chemists are producing 
practically all synthetic products, and 
millions of dollars have been invested 
in concerns that are continually ex- 
perimenting in efforts to improve 
their products. Development“ of syn- 
thetic tannins alone, however, will not 
in itself put the United States in a 
position to be independent of other 
nations, should occasion require. A 
supply of domestic quick-growing 
vegetable tanning material is consid- 
ered necessary for the basis upon 
which chemists may produce the fin- 
ished material. 

The far-sighted men in the trade 
say that the mimosa or wattle tree, 
which is indigenous to Australia, flour- 
ishes in South Africa, and has been 
introduced in California for ornamen- 
tal purposes, is the answer to the 
problem. Experience has shown that 
leather produced by use of this bark 
is equal in quality to that made from 


oak bark and superior to that made 


from quebracho. This tree matures 
sufficiently to furnish bark in eight 
years and thereafter provides bark 
annually, as the tree propagates itself. 

Tanning material producers say 
that concerted efforts to grow wattle 
would result in an ample supply of 
this bark within 15 years or more, de- 
pending on.the acreage planted. On 
the other hand it would require at 
least 30 years to renew the supply of 
chestnut and not much less than a 
century for quebracho. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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000,000 acres, chiefly situated on the EI 


353,000,000 
Louisville & Nashville Seeks to 
4 I “re * it ] by U 2 


Part of $82,000,000 Surplus 


BY ROAD] | 


An Authority on International 


t Finance Discusses Some Phases 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| -NEW YORK, New York—Not ail 


‘roads are in financial str 
another company, the Lowfsvill 
Nashville, has ta steps to -reor- 
ganize its affairs, and in announ 
it is revealed that. à part 
of the surplus- or $82,900,000 ‘is to be 
disposed of in the form of a stock divi- 
dend. This ts the third big road to 
take such action recently. The other 
two are the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. The former road asked for 
permission to declare a $90,000,000 
stock dividend but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would only allow 
a $45,000,400 distribution. 7 

In the case of the Louisville com- 
pany the directors have decided to in- 
crease the capital stock from $72,000, 
000 to $£25,000,000 and to distr ings as 
a stock dividend the $53,000,000 in- 
crease, or as much thereof as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall authorize. At a special meeting 
of the stockholders called for July 23 
the shareholders will be asked to ap- 
prove the increase. 

The decision follows a recommenda- 
tion made by the stockholders in 
April that the directors arrange for a 
first and refunding mortgage bond 
issue to meet maturing obligations 
and provide funds for future expan- 


on. 
The directors found that to’ meet the 
requirements of the investing public 
it would be advisable to provide that 
the company’s total issue of bonds 
should at no time exceed three times 
the amount of its outstanding stock. 
To maintain the stocks and bonds in 
their present ratio it was deemed nec- 
essary. to increase the stock $53,000,000. 
As the company’s surplus exceeds 
$82,000,000, it was further decided 
that the distribution of a stock divi- 
dend was warranted. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Peking University is about to in- 
troduce a course in tannery. In 1918 
China exported $24,000,000 worth of 
raw hides anc. imported $15,000,000 
worth of leather. There are but four 
tanneries in China rated as such by 
the Chinese Government and these dre 
relatively small. The University’s 
laboratory will be provided with a 


cing | 
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Spec tat to The Christian Sciénce Monitor 
trom its 


Pacific Coast News Office 
| SAN FRANCISCO, California — 
Speaking before the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men here, Henry M. 
Robinson, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles and of the 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
outlined the problems faced by the 
United States as a creditor nation. 
Mr. Robinson, who is recognized as an 
hority on international finance, 
brought to the convention the results 
of conferences held with other execu- 
‘tives of the American Bankers Asso- 
“lation and by officers of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and of 


* 


the American Society of International 


‘Law, in Washington. 

Pointing out that the difficulties 

faced by the nations result not from 
the want of production, but from the 
lack of proper international distribu- 
tion of goods, and the disorganization 
of exchange, Mr. Robinson said’ in 
part: 1 
“The materials necessary for carry- 
ing on the war were largely furnished 
by economies in consumption and by 
the speeding up of production. To 
pay for these materials, loans, both 
internal and external, were floated, 
and of the goods used in Europe, both 
during and since the war, a large part 
came ffom the United States, 
We financed these shipments 
through loans made to foreign coun- 
tries for our own productions, but the 
money was spent within the United 
States. 

“Europe could, of course; expect to 
pay for those products only through 
service rendered us, through gold 
shipped to us, through transfer of 
credits to other countries, or through 
the return to us at a later date of 
goods of equal value. 

“Due to their inabifity to return our 
goods or to render us service, Europe 
has sent us enough gold to bring our 
stocks up to approximately one-half 
of the total supply of the world, and 
transferred credits to us, and the debt 
is not yet paid. 


complete equipment of modern leather 
working machinery from America and 
stocked with the necessary chemicals 
and dyes and the latest improved tan- 
ning compounds. 

The cotton dispute in Manchester, 
England, is expected to be settled as 
the result of a recommendation made 
concerning terms by the representa- 
tives of employers and operatives con- 
stituting the negotiating committee, 
involving an immediate wage reduc- 
tion of 46d. in the pound and a further 
cut of 7d. at the end of six months. 

Mr. K. Matsukata, former president 
of the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, of Japan, will make a tour of 
America and Europe for the purpose 
of investigating the shipbuilding in- 
dustry and financial conditions, ac- 
cording to the Japan Society. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
SELLING RENEWED 


NEW YORK, New York—Selling 
was renewed in yesterday's stock 
market. Extreme losses of 1 to 5 
points in popular issues involved many 
new low records. Chesapeake & Ohio 
lost 4 points on further postpone- 
ment of divident action. Other rails 
fell 1 to 2 points. Extensive short 
covering was accompanied by rallies 
of 1 to 4 points among oils, steels and 
motors. Call money was easy at 5% 
per cent. Sales totaled 782,300 
shares. 

The close was heavy: American 
Locomotive 76, off 2; Baldwin Loco- 
motive 69%, off 2%; Chesapeake & 
Ohio 52, off 25g; Corn Products 62%, 
off 2; Mexican Petroleum 106, off 1%; 
Crucib'se Steel 54, off 1%; Atlantic 
Gulf 20%. off 1%; American Sugar 
69, up 1; Republic Iron 8 Steel 56, 


up %. 


=< 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed easy yesterday: July 
11.22, October 12.02, December 12.50, 
January 12.64, March 13.01. Spot 


f 


Foréed From Aloofness 


„This extraordinary readjustment, 
which has left America the outstand- 
ing creditor nation of the world, has. 
whether we like it or not, forced us 

1 ternational relationship 


e ‘Economic 
) us into eco- 
nomic entanglements, and since polit- 
ical movements today follow economic 
movements, our cberisded aloofness 
from foreign entanglements is gone. 

“We are acquiring additional gold 
from our less fortunate neighbors; we 
are establishing, or endeavoring to es- 
tablish, protective tariffs, and even 
embargoes, against an influx of goods 
from the nations in our debt: we are 
endeavoring to maintain, and even to 
increase, our exports and to carry 
these in pur own ships. Is it not obvi- 
ous that all these things cannot be 
successfully continued by one nation 
at one and the same time? 

“In order to maintain a reasonable 
prosperity, we are most anxious to 
give employment to our people and to 
use all of our facilities of production. 
Neither can be done unless we can 
dispose of our excess products, for the 
nations with whom we trade can pay 
for what they get only by what we 
tdke from them, and the amount we 
take must at least be equal to what 
we sell, or the buying power of the 
debtor nation stops. Even a continu- 
ance of an equal exchange of goods 
makes no provision for the payment of 
the loans which we have already made. 


Balance Must Be Set. Up 


“In so far as our imports are less 
than our exports, some method of es- 
tablishing a balance must be set up, 
for we cannot long continue the pres- 
ent practice of making additional cur- 
rent loans to pay for this deficit. 
Current loaning is unwise, both from 
a national and from an international 


creation of the Foreign Trade Financ- 

ing Corporation, through which long- 

term credits may be established. 
“But neither current loaning nor the 


quiet; Middling 11.40. 


proposed financing corporation will 
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standpoint, and we are discussing, | 
without going forward very fast, the 


with this investment aid in the build- 


“If we invest our money abroad and 


“If we are the partners of other 
nations in their enterprises, through 
the investment of our surplus gold 
abroad, the suspicions of international 
bitterness will disappear, and in car- 
rying out this duty we will create or- 

anizations and establish a personnel 
that will act in accord with the atti- 
tude, practices, traditions, and preju- 
dices of the nations with which we 
deal. 

“I do not have to point out to credit 
men that there is a psychological 
feeling on the part of a debtor to a 
creditor. which tends toward the de- 
velopment of animosities, and one of 
the results of the transfer to us of 
the power that lies in the hand of a 
ereditor nation has created an ani- 
mosity and a bitterness toward us 
on the part of other nations which is 
in excess of our just deserts, even 
though we admit that, because of our 
rigidity and inexperience, we are 
somewhat lacking in an ability ‘o 
understand the problems of other na- 
tions. 

“It is therefore most desirable that 
we so conduct ourselves that we may 
greatly modify this feeling of dislike 
and animosity. This is particularly 
necessary if we are to continue in 
commercial relations with the rest of 
the world.” 


LONDON IRON AND 
STEEL EXCHANGE 


Generally Prices Are Stronger 
and There Is More Inquiry, 
Even With Coal Strike On 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—British manu- 
facturers have almost ceased to count 


in the market owing to the coal strike, 
and the demand from the iron and 
steel consuming industries has dwin- | 


dled, There is still a certain tonnage | 
taken 


of orders going to Belgian and French 
works; dut the greater part is for 
small lots and prompt delivery. Con- 


— — . — 2 


sumers are buying only for immediate 
requirements. In a few lines Ameri- 
can competition has reappeared and 
the rearrangement of the tax on im- 
ported German material has brought 
a few tentative offers from German 
works. : 
_ Generally, prices show a tendency 
to become’ & 4. disposition 
is more apparent than real, and any- 
athe nature of firm business 
tantial price concessions. 
Atlion of a speedy end to 
the coal strike has led to a large in- 
crease in the volume of inquiry in the 
market. In some quarters it is ex- 
pected that something like à trade 
boom will follow the settlement of the 
strike; but more’ conservative esti- 
mates place September as the earliest 
date at which a real revival in busi- 
ness can take place. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 

CHICAGO, IIlinois — Wheat prices 
were somewhat higher yesterday, 
closing prices being 2% to 3% points 
up, with July 1.31% and September 
1.24%. Corn prices closed several 
points higher with September at 655. 
Hogs and provisions were dull but 
firmer. 


BANK CLEARINGS 

NEW YORK, New York—Dun’s 
weekly compilation of bank clearings 
shows $6,548,179,090, a decrease of 19.2 
per cent from last year. Outside of 
New York the decrease was 25.1 per 
cent. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS 
LONDON, England — Consols for 
money, 45%: Grand Trunk, 4%; De 
Beers, 9%; Rand Mines, 2%; bar sil- 
ver, 34%d. per ounte; money, 4% per 
cent; discount rates—short, 5% per 
cent; three months, 5 9-16. 


Favorable Turn in the Balance 
of Trade Involves Heavy Fall 
in Importations, Which Is Not 
Always a Desirable Thing 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
oun. Science Monitor 
PARIS, France—Special attention 
should. be called to the remarkable 
improvement in French foreign trade. 
One uses the word improvement. 
though it is by no means certain that 


the heavy fall in importations is alto- 


gether desirable. Certainly the com- 
mercial balance thus turns in favor of 
France, but it is an unfortunate fact 
that there is also a diminution in the 
quantities of raw materjal brought in 
which might be worked upon in 
France, and judgment should be re- 
served on these ficures. 

On the other hand there can be 
no doubt about the excellent signs 
that are to be found in the increase of 
sales abroad, On the whole, the first 
half of this year is regarded here as 
good from the viewpoint of French 
commerce. A turning point, it 18 
said, has’ been reached. 

While doubtless America and Eng- 
land suffer from their inability to sell 
the same amount of goods as in’ the 
first years of the armistice, and con- 
siderable difficulties are created by 
the comparative closing of a former 
market, it cannot be regarded as other- 
wise than satisfactory that France is 
really at work again. The sooner the 
commerce of the world is put on a 
normal basis and is not artificially 
inflated in this sense or in that the 
better it will be all round, even though 
during the transitional period coun- 
tries which have enjoyed unparalleled 
prosperity feel the pinch. 

The correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor, talking to French 
business men, finds a very hopeful 
thought prevailing and it is confi- 
dently expected that the corner has 
been turned and that exports will go 
on increasing, though imports can 
bardly remain at their present low 
figure. That low figure is in part 
due to a sort of voluntary and spon- 
taneous restriction of consumption. 

If the first three months of 1920 are 
“will be seen that there was 
a deficit of 6,650,000,000 francs—that 
is to say that the imports were greater 
than the exports to the value statea. 


The corresponding period of 1921 


shows a balance for France of 282,- 
000,000. Thus the progress made is 
no less than 6,382,000,000 francs for a 
period of three months. These are 
striking figures. They are, it is not 


(too much to say, startling figures. 


If one takes the month of April one 
finds a diminution as compared with 
Apri¥ of last year of 1,682,000,000 
francs in imports, and an augmenta- 
tion of 149,000,000 in exports. 

There is evidently in this a change 
not due to transient circumstances but 
to a real recovery on the part of 
France. If the increase of exports is 
comparatively small it. is neverthe- 
less certain. In spite of other causes 
the big drop in imports is to some 
extent owing to the greater activity 
of French manufacturers. 

The fall in purchase abroad is gen- 
eral. It amounts to 453,000,000 francs 
for foodstuffs. France more and more 
is becoming self supporting in respect 
ot foodstuffs. It amounts to 529,000, 
000 francs for manufactured articles. 
This is c inly encouraging. It 
amounts to 682,000,000 francs for raw 
material. It must be confessed. that 


this item may be regarded somewhat 


askance. 

As for sales abroad the greatest 
increase is in raw materials—72,000,- 
000. There is an increase of 26,000,000 
in exported foodstuffs. Thirty millions 
more of manufactured goods have 
been sold. 


MARKET AVERAGES 
NEW YORK, New York—Daily aver- 
ages in the stock market are as fol- 
lows: 


Changes from 
prev. day Yr. ago 
—~,33 70.56 
—.&4 91.37 
—, 15 34.98 


Thurs. 


20 industrials 
20 coppers .... 


They are of modern 


> 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Our Safe Deposit Vaults afford absolute 
safety to securities and valuable documents. 


located and contain boxes of all sizes. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
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Stourbridge, and 8. F. Brewes, 

T. Williamson, Notts, and O. Sanderson, 

J. H. Turner, Frilford Heath, and d. R. 

J. W. Gaudin, Alwoolley, and P. G. 
g Arkley 


Mackensie, Stanmore, and R. G. 
Wilson, Croham Hurst. 
J. Nelson, Navin, and A. Boomer, St. 
France. 


H. C. Jolly, Foxgrove, and A. G. Havers, 
. Lancaster. ö 


W. X. Watt, Royal Automobile, and J. 
B. Coun 


, London Country. 
C. F. White, Burhilk and v. S. Robert- 
son, W. Hill. 
J. V. East, R. Melbourne, and T. King, 
F. C. Jewell, N. Middlesex, and C. Gray, 


on 
Ade Mitchell, N. Foreland, and Bert 
Seymour, Molesey Hurst. ia 
Jean Gassiat, Chantilly, France, and J. 
H. Kirkwood, Melbourne. 
P. Grace, Berkhamsted, and Joshua 
Taylor, Sudbury. , 


CARTER REGAINS 


‘CLOSE GOLF TITLE 


Defeats Gerald Moore in the 
Fi inal Round of the Irish Ama- 
teur Championship at Dublin 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The Irish ama- 


don. teur close golf championship, held on 


the Portmarnock course recently, 
ended in a good win for E. C. Carter, 
who, defeating Gerald Moore in the 
final round, regained a title which he 
won in 1919 at the expense of W. G. 
McConnell. 

The event this year was deprived of 


much interest by the absence of many 


Ouimet. The draw: 


ee mg 


„ 


, * 
my * 
1. 
L " * 
7 2 


| Bushey Hall, and A. 8. 


of Ireland's dest amateurs, prominent 
among the non-starters being Major 
Heslett, Maj. G. N. C. Martin, Harold 
Reade, H. E. Munn, Walter Carroll, 
and A. B. Babbington. The first day’s 
play was comparatively uneventful, 
and the results of the matches were 
mainly as expected. The defeat of 
C. A. Jackson by Douglas Figgis was, 
however, in the nature of a surprise. 


Jackson hardly deserved to be de- 


feated, indeed; for after-a-great rally 
from 4 down at the thirteenth hole, 
he drew level at the seventeenth and 
then had a shot .spoiled at the last 
hole by a cinema operator. H. K. 
West's win over, J. J. Gorry was also 
unexpected. The latter, however, was 


‘Dr. F. u. Hunter, | ™ 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The match be- 
5 Cricket Club and 
which 
will long be remembered if only for 
the splendid bowling of F. J. Durston, | 
1} who revealed a turn of speed and cqn- 

sistency of length hitherto unasso- 
ciated with even his best deliveries. 
The Middlesex man maintained both 
his pace and his accuracy throughout 
the match, He took seven wickets for 
84 runs in the course of the visitors’ 
first innings, and four for 65 in their 


to Alec Kennedy, the Hampshire 
golf played by Carter. The latter was bowler, who could not find his length 


at his best. Going out in 36 he came t all. 2 

home in 37 and thus had a magnificent The M. C. C. batted first, and, al- 
73 for the first 18 holes. In the first though the ball was coming off the 
two rounds of the competition, when] Pitch in lively fashion, the opening 
Moore was playing in good form, his men. P. R. Johnstone and H. W. Lee, 
returns for the first nine were respec- Started quite confidently.. They were 
tively 88 and 39. At his best, there- Soon parted, however, and D. J. Knight 
fore, he would probably Mave con- Lame in, to. look thoroughly uncom- 


cerned Carter considerably. However, fortable until caught behind the 
Carter finished the first round in the wicket. He made 20 in the course of 
final with à lead of seven holes, and his stay. E. H. Hendren, renowned 


eventually won the twenty-eighth for his resolute hitting, drew back 
green by 9 and 8. from a fast ball—a thing he very 


rarely does—and paid the penalty. 
MISS LEITCH IS Things looked rather ugly when the 
AGAIN CHAMPION 


sixth wicket had fallen for 131, but 
anything in the nature of a collapse 
Was averted by the resolute batting 

FONTAINEBLEAU, France — Miss 
Cecil Leitch, Britisn woman’s golf 
champion, yesterday defeated Miss 


of A. J. Evans and J. C. Hubble. The 
latter combines sound wicket-keeping 

Joyce Wethered, also of England, in 

the final of the French women’s open 


with sound batting, and was freely 
talked of, prior to the definite selec- 
tournament, 6,and 5. At the end of 
the first 18 holes she was 7 up. 


tion of the English team for the first 
“test,” as likely to supersede the oft 
tried Herbert Strudwick. 

Miss Leitch won chiefly through her r eon 
superior putting, Miss Wethered show- australian “googlie” expert was the 
ing even more unsteadiness on the means of putting an end to the M. C. C. 
greens than she did Wednesday in innings by dismissing Durston and 
her match with Miss Stirling. Miss Kennedy, thus permitting Evans to 
Leitch also excelled in approach shots carry out his bat for 69, the M. C. C. 
and was the steadier and more con- 
sistent in driving. The British cham- 
pion, after being 7 up at the eight- 
eeenth hole, allowed her opponent to 


total being 284. It was when the Aus- 
tralians took their innings on the sec- 

gain a hole during the afernoon in 

a strong rally. The cards: 


ond day of play that Durston did so 

much execution, and his consistency, 

allied to brilliant fielding, kept the 
runs low, 191 being the figures on the 

Miss Leitch, out..3 4 4 score board when the last Australian 

Miss Wethe'd, out 4 wicket fell. Batting had, as is always 

a oo the case with the Australians, been 

e 9 ’ 

— Cotten, in very forceful and unrestrained, much 

Miss Wethe'd. out 

Miss Leitch, in... 

Miss Wethered, in 5 5 3 4 


to the delight of the Lords crowd. 
somewhat disconsolate at the curtailed 
playing hours insisted upon by the 
Miss Leitch confirmed reports that a range Co. 0 vo 

she would play in the United States nt of very jon, 22 a0 wes was 
woman’s championship at Deal, New ery Jong duration, and. apart 
Jersey, in October, “if no unforeseen from good play on the part of Knight, 
obstacle; intervenes.” Miss Leitch, Hendren, George Brown, and Hubble. 
with der sister, Miss Edith Leitch. uneventful. Knight. in strong con- 
plans to leave England in August and 

remain in the United States until after 

the Deal tournament. Their visit will 


trast to his showing in the first 
innings, executed his strokes splen- 
be a private one, as they will not offi- 
cially represent any club. 


5 
4 
4 
5 
5 


5 4 
5 5 
44 
46 
44 
5 3 
3 4 


3 
5 
7 
4 
3 
4 


didly all round the wicket. The 176 
runs which accrued in the M. C. C. 
second innings set the Australians the 
task of scoring 270 runs.to win. This 


: 


alian touring - cricketers, | 
k place recently at Lords, Evans 


second. This made a strong contrast | 
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DETROIT DISPLACED 
BY BQSTON RED SOX 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
P. C. 
632 

807 
539 
510 
478 
429 
434 
333 


„eee 


Chicago 
Philadelph 
a RESULTS FRIDAY 
Boston 5, Detroit 4 (first game) 
Boston 6, Detroit 4 (second game) 
Washington 5, St: Louis 4 
Chicago at New York (postponed) 
Cleveland at Philadelphia (postponed) 
-GAMBS TODAY 
Detroit at Boston 
Chicago at New York 
St. Louls at Washington 
Cleveland at. Philadelphia 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Red Sox of the American Base- 
ball League, captured both games of 
a doubleheader with Detroit yester- 
day, and thus displaced them in the 
standing for the fourth place. The 
scores were 5 to 4 and 6-to 4, respec- 
tively. Washington defeated St. 
Louis in the third game of the pres- 
ent series by 5 to 4. St. Louis made 
a ninth inning rally of two runs and 
outhit the Senators by two. The Chi- 
cago at New York and Cleveland at 
Philadelphia games were postponed. 


WASHINGTON WINS, 5 TO 4 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Washington crushed a ninth raliy by 
St. Louis yesterday and captured the 
third game of the present series, 5 to 4. 
St. Louis, after making two runs in 
the first inning, were held scoreless 
until the ninth, when they bunched 
their hits off George Mogridge and 
scored two more. The score by in- 
nings: 

Innings— 


Washington... 
St. Louis...... 


Batteries—Mogridge and Gharrity: Bo- 
land, Eurwell, Vangilder and Severeid. 
Umpires—Chill, Owens and Nallin. 


RED SOX TAKE DOUBLEHEADER 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Red Sox passed the Detroit Tigers 
in the pennant race and settled com- 
fortably into fourth place by taking 
both games of a doubleheader from the 
Tigers, 5 to 4 and 6 to 4. The first 
game was won in the tenth after Bos- 
ton had tied the score in the eighth. In 
the second game the Sox took the lead 
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nnings. 
nns BEAT PHILADELPHIA 


ting gave Cincinnati the third game of 
the series with Philadelphia yesterday, 
11 to 3. All of the Reds’ runs came in 
the second, third, fourth and fifth 
innings. The score by innings: — 
Innings— 123486789-RHE 
Cincinnati.... 0242309000x—l1111 1 
Philadelphia... 
' Batteries—Brenton and Hargrave; Lee- 
nau, Hubbell and Eruggy, Peters. Um- 
pires—McCormick and Hart. 


CHICAGO BEATS GIANTS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Seven pitcHers 
were used in an exciting slugging 
match yesterday between New ‘York 
and Chicago, which resulted in a vic- 
tery for the Cubs, 11 to 10. The Giants 
went into the ninth inning five runs 
behind and ty a game rally managed 
to score four times before they were 
finally defeated. The score by in- 
nings: 

Innings— 8 
Chicago 0 
New Tork. 0 4—10 13 3 

Batteries — Tyler. Cheeves, Jones, Mar- 
tin and O'Farrell; Ryan, Sallee, Nehf 
and Snyder. Umpires—Klem and Emslie. 


BRAVES SHUT OUT ST. LOUIS 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Dana Fil- 
lingim, pitching brilliantly for Boston, 
held St. Louis to four scattered hits. 
yesterday and the Braves scored a 
shutout, 10 to 0. Boston batters found 
four St. Louis pitchers for a total of 
15 hits. The score by innings: 


Innings— 123456789—-RHE 
2000322101015 0 
000000000—0 4 0 


Batteries—Fillingim and Gowdy; Hines, 
Goodwin, Riviere, Schupp and Clemons, 
Neiberg. Umpires—Quigley and O'Day. 


BROOKLYN WINS BY 8 TO 8 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn pounded out 16 hits, defeat- 
ing Pittsburgh 8 to 3, L. J. Cadore 
held the league leaders to six safe hits. 

The score by innings: 


6 
0 


4567 
11411 
1010 


Pittsburgh. 


Batterie- — Cadore and Miller; 
ton, Ponder, Zinn and Schmidt. 
—Moran and Rigler. 


GORDON MCMAHON 
NAMED CAPTAIN 


University of Washington Base- 
bal] Team Preparing for Was- 
eda Games and Oriental Trip 


Specta] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SEATTLE, Washington — Gordon 
McMahon 23. varsity centerfielder and 
captain of last season’s freshman 
team, has been appointed captain of 
the varsity baseball nine for next 


Hamil- 
Umpires 


CINCINNATI, ‘Ohio—Four consecu- 
tire innings of fast and brilliant hit- 


60100010 1— 3 9 32 


‘few easterners ready 


|COLLEGE STARS IN 


BIG TRACK MEET 


Champions Will Take Part in 
National Collegiate Games— 
Preliminaries Dispensed With 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—By agreement 
of the coaches, preliminaries in the 
United States National Collegiate Ath- 


letic Association track meet at Stagg 
Field were dispensed with and the field 
was cut down by the scratching of 
men who were not conceded a chance 
to place in the finals today. Eleven 
men were left in the 440-yard run, 15 
in the 220-yard run, 12 in the 100-yard 
race, 12 in the 120-yard high hurdles 
race, and 16 in the 220-yard low hur- 
files. No attempt Was made to cut the 
entries in any other events. 

The University of Illinois team, 
which won the Western Intercollegi- 
ate Conference meet two weeks ago, 
nearly doubling the score of Michigan, 
the sécond team, is a favorite for the 
national. Notre Dame, whose great- 
est strength is in the dashes, burdles, 
and high jump, is expected to be sec- 
ond. The University of Washington 
five-man squad, the -Texas Agricultu- 
ral and Mechanical team are also 
counted upon to place well up if their 
entries live up to past performances. 
With only a few men entered from the 
east, schools of that section are not 
expected to rank high in the total. 

E. W. Eby, of Pennsylvania, declared 
that he would attempt a new record 
in the 880-yard run, which will be 
the final race of his career. Eby will 
not run in the 440, which event he 
probably could win easily, in order 
to save himself for the half-mile. 
E. J. Thompson, Dartmouth star, had 
not appeared in Chicago yesterday af- 
ternoon and it is doubtful whether or 
not he will start. Frank Shea, the 
Pittsburgh quarter-miler, is one of te 
to perform. 
Thomas Campbell of Yale will not 
compete. 

Director A. A. Stagg of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who was one of 
the committee of three in charge of 
the meet, declared Thursday night 
that he believed the meet would 
be one of the greatest ever held. 

“With ‘many of the best college 
men in the country here, we expect 
several new records to be made and 
the performances should be the bes. 
of the year,“ Mr. Stagg said. “Next 
season, the National Collegiate games 
should far surpass any track meet 
in the country, because we will be able 
to arrange a date which will permit 
all the colleges of the country to en- 
ter.” 


PHILIPPINE TEAM DEFAULTS 


NEW YORK, New York—The Phile 
ippines Davis Cup tennis team, sched» 
uled to play Japan in the first reund, 
has been forced to default because of 
inability to reach the United States 
before July 30, it was announced herd 
yesterday. 

The second-round match between 


“Tt believe in such international Japan and the winner of the Bel- 


visits as a means of promoting friend- 
ship between the golfers of the differ- 
ent nations,” said Miss Leitch, “and I 
look forward to the visit with pleas- 
ure.“ 


ENGLISH COUNTY 
CRICKET RESULTS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
matches which concluded today in the 
English county cricket championship 
occasioned some slight changes in the 
standing. Middlesex, well set at the 
head, maintained 100 per cent by de- 
feating Essex by eight wickets, but 
Lancashire losing to Leicestershire by 
180 runs dropped to third place with 
74 per cent, Kent being second with 
75 per cent. Winning by 117 runs 
against Derbyshire the Gloucester- 
shire team ascended over the head of 
Surrey into the fourth position with 
71.42 per cent. Somersetshire rose 
from the eighth to the seventh with 7 
50 per cent as a result of a win by 
an innings and 128 runs over Glamor- 
ganshire, thus following close on the 
heels of Yorkshire. Of the teams 
lower down in the standing, Sussex 
defeated Warwickshire by an innings 
and 31 runs. Australian touring crick- 
eters made a huge first innings 
score against Hampshire and were in 
a winning position when the game was 
left unfinished. 


FRANCE ANNOUNCES 
LAWN TENNIS TEAM 


PARIS, France—A. H. Gobert, W. H. 
Laurentz, Jean Samazeuilh, J. Brug- E 
non and Miss Suzanne Lenglen have 
been definitely chosen as the French 
tennis team to go to the United States 
this summer, it was announced yester- G 


they did, with three wickets to spare, 
although their opponents disputéd 
every inch of the way. Warren 
Bardsley made a methodical 106, and 
C. E. Pellew and T. J. Andrews batted 
cleanly. Durston and Evans made 
gallant efforts to withhold victory 
from the grasp of the versistent Aus- 
tralians, but they could not do so, and 
Armstrong, the visitors’ captain, had 
the satisfaction of scoring the win- 
ing stroke bv cutting a ball from 
Durston into the slips. The summary: 


AUSTRALIANS 


First Innings Second Innings 
H. L. Collins, b 
1 


in the first inning and were never in 
danger. Herbert Pennock and J. L. 
Bush turned in the two wins for Bos- 
ton. The scores by innings: 

First Game 
1234667 
1000011 
Detroit 1001000 

Batteries—Pennock and Ruel: Perrit, 
Ehmke and Ainsmith. Umpires—Wilson 
and Hildebrand. 
Se 
1 
2 


season. Besides playing in every 
game, MeMahon is one ot the leading gium-Tzecho-Slovak match has been 


: awarded to Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
hitters on the team, having made à were it had been intended to play the 
season’s average close to .400. Japan and Philippines match. 


In addition to McMahon, 13 others | 
MISS BISHOP KEEPS TITLE 


received letters. They are: Osborne 

23. ] 23, g 
Willen Förran 21 outfielders: Ros. HARTFORD, Connecticut—Miss G. 
Brooklawn Country 


William Forran 21, outfielders; Ros- | 
coe Torrance 22, George Marriott 23, | M. Bishop of the 
Richard Welts 23, William Bakke 23, Club. Bridgeport, Connecticut, retains 
and Roy Barrett 23, infieldets; Ralph her title of woman's golf champion of 
Leonard 22, Frank Setzer 23 and Connecticut. In an 18-hole handicap 
Elbert Harper 23. pitchers; Perry | tournament at the Hartford Golf Club, 
] * Thursday, she turned in a card of 90. 
ne runner-up was Mrs. J. D. Chap- 


Land 21, and Gilbert 22, 
man, Greenwich Country Club, with 91. 


catchers. 
Light practice will continue until 

the six-game series with Waseda Uni- 7 

versity here in July. After the Waseda WATKINS TO COACH COLBY 

series the squad will disband until the LEWISTON, Matne—R. A. Watkins, 
Colgate College, 1920, has been se- . 
lected to eoach the Bates College foot- 

ball team next fall. 


latter part of Angust, when they will 


not in his best form on the outward 

W. | Journey and was 4 down going to the 
_| eleventh. ; A ch teristically deter- 
mined effort enabled him to carry the 
match to the last green, where he had 
to acknowledge defeat. Major Boyd 
had a strong opponent in N. J. Halli- 
San, but won eventually by 3 and 2. 

Carter, W. E. Soulby, H. J. Brown, 

C. J. Lee and Moore had each an easy 

passage. Gordon Ross, after turning 

1 down, proved too good for N. W. 
Matterson on the home journey and 

won by 3 and 2, F. E. Davies had 
a narrow victory over F. E. Henshaw. 
The second round was also note- 
worthy for the fact that it provided 
few surprises and saw many easy 
wins. The match between Lee and 
C. C. Inglis’ was probably the most 
interesting. Though the former player 
Biarritz was one better than bogey on his card. 
Elie, and A. V. Hambro, he was brought to the seventeenth 
green by Inglis, who was putting su- 
-|perbly. Major Boyd had another hard 
struggle, this time against Brown, 
who is a hockey international, the 
match terminating in favor of the 
army man on the seventeenth green. 
Ross had to go the full distance 
against W. J. Moloney of Rosslare. 
T. P. O'Neill of Bray and E. F. Kilduff 
of Milltown won their respective 
matches by 2 and 1, and in all the 
other matches the favorites triumphed 
in @ecisive fashion. In the third 
round ding-dong matches with close 
finishes were the order of the day. 
v. R. W. Ward, Kingstowu, and H. L. 
R. and A., and Capt. Burke, Rosslare, had to play no fewer 
A. than 21 holes before the issue was 
decided. On the twenty-first green, 
however, Ward, who had been stymied 
at the twentieth, ran down a long 
putt to win the match. 

Major Boyd, after being 5 down to 
Carter at the turn, put up a splendid 
fight on the way home and carried the 
match to the last green. Moore con- 
‘verted an apparent defeat at the thir- 
teenth, where he was 4 down, to vic- 
tory on the.final green against Kill- 


vies defeated B. Lee, after day. This team, or at least the male 
„ by oe hole and members, will meet Japan there in the 


Davis cup preliminary matches. Miss 
Lenglen will play in the national 
championships for women and the fo 
other members of the team are ex- 
pected to take part in the men’s cham- 


. . _| pionships in the United States. 
D. KE: Boulby over O'Neill by 7 and 6.|"". K de Joannis of the French ten- 


The fourth and e Tonnes. were nis federation, who organized the 
world’s hard-court championships at 
St. Cloud, will have charge of the team 
as business manager. The team will 
leave for the United States July 25. 


| MWEADOWBROOK FOUR WINS 
BRYN MAWR, Pennsylvania—The 
Meadowbrook Ramblers of New York Gregory 
defeated the Bryn Mawr polo team 
here Thursday in the final match for 
the Bryn Mawr Cup, 8 goals to 3. The 
difference in the handicaps gave the 
Meadowbrook four a start of one goal. 
Gen. J. J. Pershing tossed out the ball 


Innings— 


8 9 
10 
20 


Maloney 


Batteries—Bush and Walters; Ehmke. 
Hollings and ‘Bassler, Manion. Umpires 
— Hildebrand and Wilson. 


BRAVES SHUT OUT 
ST. LOUIS BY 10 TO 0 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


! bw, b Evans. 1 


b Durston 
1 


E. He Choriton- dum -Hardy. and 
NM. „Nivelle, France. 
3 n. Lytham, and St. Anne’s, 


c Hubble, b Lee 26 


leave for Japan to play a return game 
with Waseda University. This will be 
followed by a tour in the Orient for 
games with Kaio University and the 
University of Tokyo. About six weeks 
is planned for the trips. To make up St. Lawrence River 
kor the time from college, most of the Montreal, Quebec 

5 team will go to summer school and | * wn 1 

7 keep in form by playing with ama- roncacks 

— oe teur teams in this part of the State. Maine Coast 


Cruises to the 
RESULTS FRIDAY 
Brooklyn 8. Pittsburgh 3 CORNELL ELECTS DAVIES Maritime Provinces— Great Lakes 


Chicago 11, New York 10 ITHACA, New York—H. F. Davies ALSO SUMMER TOURS TO 
Boston 10, St. Louis 0 '22, first, baseman on the Cornell Uni- (California and Pacific North 
Cincinnati 11, Philadelphia 3 versity baseball team, has been elected Summer 1921 Magazine Aorthwest 
GAMES TODAY captain of next year’s nine. Davies, sent FREE 
Boston at St. Louis who lives at Roselie, New Jersey, has EUROPE—Steamship Tickets via All 
New ork at Calcago played two years of varsity baseball GEO. E. mony 


Brooklyn at Pittsburgh MARSTERS, Inc. 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati — aan — W football player during . 
e Son. 


b Durston 


oat 


— — — — — 


* 3 n er, 

not out 
TO 

Pittsburgh Niagara Falls 


e Lee, b Durston 12 New York 


bw. b Durston 46 


hterlonie, unattached, and 
nm, Siwanoy, U. 8. A., and 


E. A. MecDonald, 
e Hendren,.b Lee 
A. A. Mailey, c 
Brown, b Lee.. 


Leg-byes . 


Total (7 wkts) 271 


M. C. C. 


First Innings 

P. R. Johnson, e 

Collins, b Arm- 
27 


Second Innings 


o | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—All four 
o games took place in the National Base- 
ball League yesterday. Dana Fillingim, 
b McDonald.... 41 pitchihg for Boston, shut out he St. 

„Luis Cardinals by 10 to 0 and held 
them to four scattered hits, while his 
teammates found four pitchers for 15 
hits. New York lost a close contest to 
Chicago by 11 to 10. The Giants made 
12 hits to the Cubs’ 16, and seven 
pitchers were used by both teams. 
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Great Lake 
A Pleasant Break in Your Trip to the Coast 


HEN going to the Pacific Coast, add the diversion to 
your railway journey of train traveling monotony a 
wonderful day and a half sail from Port McNicoll via 
Toronto, on Georgian Bay. through Lake Huron and 
Sault Ste. Marie to Fort William on Lake Superior. 
A delightful cruise on inland waters, big comfortable 
steamers, operated by 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Write, call or phone for complete information 
MONTREAL. CANADA 
OR YOUR LOCAL TICKET OFFICE 


Carter, b Arm- 
strong 

Alec Kennedy. 
Mailey 

F. J. Dunston, b 
Mailey 13 
Byes 8. I-b 6... 


3 284 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOWLING 
M. C. C.—First Innings 
Ovrs. Mds. Rns. Wkts 
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not out Always Boston's 


Vacation Day Sail 
NewEngland’s Tercentenary 
Pllgrimage 
1620— 19220 


Steamer SOUTH SHORE 10 A. X. 
DAILY AND SUNDAYS 
Famous MAYFLOWER ORCHESTRA. | 
Steak and Lobster Dinzer. 
Staterooms ed. 
Fare Round Trip tax. $2.00 
Children & and under 12, $1.06 
ROWE’S WHARF, Boston 
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tionary” painters, will tell you that Which before. the war was almost sut- | henner; and 828 dwelling wi re ee E. THOMA: 10. pe Gt MERRIMAC ST., Boston, established 1895: 
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artistic cult or fashion of the moment. the time they are completed they will 
The policy of the institution was | be obsolete. —HOSIERY ~—GLOVES —NOTIONS 

indicated by Mr. Henry Poole, in t “This is not a party question,” the STORES AND ORES. TOLET | * 5 6 

course of a recent interview. “The speaker declared, “and we must wake e ra ' LB LBASE in OOF STORAGE en, AND Ween COONS Far Fc ite 

. 1 To catate: VALUABI Z VIRE PR =) |—SILKS —LINENS —LACES 

Academy,” he said, “has often been up to it whichever party is in power. | neart sore aN FRANCTSC shopping district, | dan pRancts ARLANDL08 ANGELES — 

, ior Sretc) Digor'g, ‘The Chriation ee LENOX CAFETERIA — CE DUFRESNE 

it is rather a refreshing change for it publie opinion. The criticism must be | science Monitor, 255 Gears St. Sen Francisco. CROWN LAUNDRY 1058 Fifth St. 1 — Be ae 


to be condemned as ‘revolutionary.’ I} based on righteousness and Christi- 5 AND CLEANING D. NACHT 
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, ; : bh; lease’ in Sept.; furnished or Dry Cleaning and Pressin 
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EVERY CUSTOMER IS THE RULE HERE. 


- be truly representative of British art, 5 ' 
that it should offer some encourage-| LOUVAIN LIBRARY VVV mn FRYE & SMITH Bank of the Manhattan Company 


ment to the younger generation, which LA —— EABL V. LEWIS 
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from its Western News Prime Minister, Mr. Raymond Poin- 5 week; 
DETROIT, Michigan—Jitney service car, and distinguished eudcators, gov- ant, omellte rome ie F. By Sites” Boston: | The PATTON PAINT: COMPANY b Ph Street The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 
MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


is scarcely mo in Detroit has come to such int 
BS fe fact that in, a po ernment representatives and diplo- ARNOLD ROSS ai , : 
t the city has barred these ma- matists of many countries. ae Geeds and 8 * D Remeeg Axe. Tel. Far Rockaway 274 
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numbered among fares, and is now considering the members of which are Thomas W. ＋ J. “ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 6 
„Bes. Jona Collier, establishment of a number of “depots,” Lamont, E. E. Outerbridge and Herbert Expert Bookkeeping 15 ue Sixth St.. San Pedre_ Eze MOTE AVESEE Teh 200) er. 
or fixed loading places for the ma- Putnam, librarian of Congress, replied, AUDITING [BOOS D = TRUNKS STOVES 
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and youth 


hynins. 
One of the most interesting features 
ot many of the festivals was the sing- 
of children’s choirs, which was 
marked both musical intelligence 
enthusiasm. Rightly di- 
rected this branch of the work will 
the most valuable results. i 


MUSIC NOTES 


. At present there are dozens of pub- 
lic concerts in London. In addition a 


j great many good semi-private per- 


his satisfaction, say 

of a particular choir, he 
2 he considers the 
mings of the other 


y of these festivals is 


* Seat Yorkshire, with their 
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formances are given, which often pro- 
vide opportunities for hearing music 
under unusually pleasant conditions. 
Such was the recital given by Calista 
Rogers recently at the American 
Women’s Club; Hertford Street, May- 
fair. She is a young American singer 
who made her first appearance in 
England about 18 months ago. Her 


short program consisted of groups of 


songs by American, German, French, 
and British composers. Of these, the 
first—a song cycle “Under the Win- 
dow” by Winthrop Rogers to words 
by Kate Greenaway—was the least 
familiar, but not the least welcome 
item to English hearers. These sin- 
cere little songs were written by the 
composer for his children, and for all 
their simplicity and effect of “‘sing- 
ing themselves” they are artistically 
‘| chiseled in their craftsmanship and 
evoke a very unaffected and happy. at- 
mosphere. The German songs were 
by Robert Franz and Schubert. Here 
Calista Rogers did some of her best 
work, her singing of Schubert's 
“Schlummerlied” deserving warm ap- 
preciation for its beauty and justice 
of phrasing. She also pleased her 
audience much in French songs by 


Debussy, Duparc, and Chabrier, and 


concluded the program with four 
songs by Roger Quilter which the 
composer himself accompanied. For 
the rest of the recital Mrs. Alfred 
Hobday had been at the piano. 
‘ — 


The adjudicators of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust have just issued 
their awards for the current year in 
respect ot the Carnegie music publish- 
ing scheme. Sixty-seven works were 
submitted and examined by the board 
of adjudicators in addition to a num- 
ber of other compositions which failed 
to comply with the prescribed condi- 


tions and were disqualified. 


. Carnegie Trustees 


ertti 
ot the Hallé Orchestra, 
string department, and Mr. 
the Hallé choirmaster, 
Mr. Wilson, who from 
and extensive ac- 
this particular kind of 
2 the office of 
1 the three judges, illus- 
e special virtues of the ad- 
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— the competition, greatly to 
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eastern side of the inclosure. 


Dreams,“ which won the Harry Hark- 


The fivé wörks fecommended te the 
for publication 
were: 

1. Chamber „Rhapsody 
voices, wood- wind and strings, 
Arthur Bliss. 

2. Song-cycle. Ludlow and Teme” 
ng Ivor Gurney. 

3. Symphony. 
B. McEwen 

4. “Fantasy Overture“ 
Mitchell. 

5. Theme and Variation for Piano 
and Strings“ by W. G. Whittaker. 


tor two 
dy 


“The Solway” by J. 
by E. S. 


“Star of Evening.” a waltz, was 
brought out by the Goldman Concert 
Band in the open-air auditorium at 
Columbia University Green, New York 
City, on the evening of June 15. The 
work is by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
the conductor of the band, and is 
strict as to form and piquantly free as 
to harmonization. It contains much 
of that colloquy, or that exchange of 
phrases, between one choir of the 
band and another which is heard in 
Mr. Goldman’s band marches. A 
striking number on the program was 
an air from Nessler’s “Trumpeter of 
Säckingen,“ in which Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, cornetist, took part as soloist, 
playing in dialogue with the instru- 
1 chorus and at a distance from 

. He gave out the air, standing half 
aa back amongst the listeners, under 
a tree. While the band was replying, 
he took a position on the steps of a 
building at the far end of the green. 
From there he played the refrain. 
While the band again was busy. with 

an interlude, he took a position at the 
From 
there he repeated the refrain, intoning 
its phrases with tender sentiment and 
commanding style. 

Louis Gruenberg’s “The Hill of 
ness Flagler prize of $1000, is sched- 
uled for presentation by the New York 


Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 


rosch, conductor, at the AMolian Hall 
concert of October 30. More than 
eighty compositions are said to have 


of been submitted in the competition, the 


jury for which comprised Mr. Dam 
rosch, John Alden Carpenter, George 
W. Chadwick, Franz Kneisel, and 


more Stokowski. Aki. 
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that attracted immediate atten- 
with its novel rhythms, two 

for violin and piano, three 

songs notable for the wealth 
harmonization and a work for 


‘Enrique Gonzales — one ot 


consider- 


.| Stravinski was received when it was 
heard in the French capital, is excite: {drawal of others to join newly-formed 


[There is the idea to be expressed, the 


, ‘By special correspondent of The eise | standards 


PARIS, France—A Russian mu- ind 
sician, new to Paris, whose work has be 


been received in Paris in precisely the 
same way as the work of’ ‘Igor. 


ing much controversy. His name 18 
Serge Prokofieff and he has written an: 
audacious ballet entitled Chout“ 
(buffoon). It was produced in Paris 
by the company of Russian dancers 
under the direction of Serge de 
Diaghileff. One section of the audi- 
ence thought proper to indulge in cat- 
calls, to hoot and to whistle and to 
express their ‘disapprobation in. noisy 
fashion. But the larger section; which 
after all has had time to become used 
to the strange and daring kind of 
music which Mr. Stravinski introduced 
to us, vigorously applauded the per- 
formance of Chout.“ 

Whatever liberties the young com- 
poser takes, however startling some 
of his departures from musical con- 
ventions may be, however ecéentric 
he sometimes is, the present writer 
can only testify that from the begin- 
ning to the end of this long ballet, 
which is in six tableaux, he was in- 
tensely interested. Other things for 
or against may be said, but perhaps 
the most important thing to say is that 
never does one’s attention leave this 
work; always is interest stimulated 
by something unexpected, some new 
musical device, some surprising dis- 
cord which nevertheless one sees 
serves a purpose, some melody which 
begins to grow perceptible to the ear, 
when it is suddenly tenen away 
like a stool. 

Some of the most grotesque’ effects. 
yet ventured upon were produced. 
There was a naivet6, a simplicity, a 
freshness, and throughout a complete 
musical accordance with the theme as 
expressed by the dancers and mimes, 
that convinced one, whatever may 
have been one’s musical prejudices, of 
their entire justness and legitimacy. 
It is hard to define this ultra modern 
Russian music, but it may perhaps be 
said that the composer, though 
equipped with complete technical 
knowledge, somehow seems able to 
forget it all and to tackle his subject 
with a fresh imagination. There is 
something at once direct and simple. 


emotion to be suggested, and without 
troubling about rules and theories the 
musician expresses and suggests. 
What matter if sometimes the trained 
ear is offended and the untrained ear 
is puzzled? 

There can be, in the opinion of the 
writer, no possible doubt that another 
great 1 et composer has revealed 

himself. xtainly be necessary 
to hear this Tue played in tke con- 
cert room without the visual accom- 
paniment of the highly colored ballet 
before passing a detailed criticism 
upon his capacity. But of the broad 
fact that here is a man who continues 
the Russian lineage of Moussorgsky, 
Borodine, and Stravinski, there can 
be no doubt. Stravinski is no longer 
alone. Mr. Prokofieff has composed a 
number of pieces for the piano. His 
richness of invention, his astonishing 
rhythms, his fertility of themes, his 
sumptuous orchestral effects, his am- 
ple touches. and his curious notations, 
are a revelation. He is more surpris- 
ing than Mr. Stravinski himself. 

His subject lends itself to the most 
comic and bizarre treatment. It is an 
old Russian story whose simplicity is 
pure clowning. The scenery and the 
costumes are of the Puturist kind, a 
blend of all colors, oblongs, triangles, 
squares and rhomboids of brilliant 
hues all in juxtaposition. These 
quaint costumes against a quaint 
background are in keeping with the 
music. It may be said of the music 
that it also has extraordinary juxtapo- 
sitions of shape and color. Never does 
it strike one as serious. It is music 
for marionettes. The gravest themes 
are dealt- with drolly. Solemn marches 
—there are several in this ballet—are 
treated as toy tragedies. Avarice and 
fear and joy and all other human emo- 
tions—the author seems to touch on 
every possible subject—belong to an 
unreal grotesque world. 

Like all folk stories the tale which 
Mr. Prokofieff puts into music is ex- 
tremely childish. One buffoon tricks 
seven others, selling them a whip 
which, in conspiracy with his wife, he 
had represented as miraculous. To 
test the virtues of the -whip the 
seven buffoons inflict on themselves 
the most irreparable troubles. They 
search out the buffoon to avenge them- 
selves, when they find that what they 
have done cannot be undone. Then 
there comes a hotch-potch ot incident, 
the first buffoon disguising himself in 
women’s clothes and being chosen in 
marriage by an absurd merchant, es- 
caping from the window and substitut- 
ing a goat for himself, playing all 
kinds of impossible tricks in a mad 
melange in which melancholy and 
gayety are equally amusing. ö 


enthralling music for this nonsense | 
nonsense of the “Alice in Wonderland“ 
kind if “Alice in Wonderland” were 
simpler—but Mr. Prokofeff certainly 
succeeds. It requires a certain men- 
tal attitude, an acceptance of childish 
convention, to appreciate this work, 
but if it is seen and heard from an 
appreciative angle, as it were, it is 
fascinating in its unfettered fancy, its 
primitive humor, its whimsical com- 

mentary, its fantastic expression. 
There will, of course, be considerable 
oppositien to this new musician, pro- 
foundly original in spite of the pioneer | 
work of Mr. Stravinski, but in the end 
he will, undoubtedly achieve the same 
triumph as his com patriot. 


Included in the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, of New Tork City, as reor- 


ganized after its consolidation with 


‘Hall, London, recently, that his place 
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ago, before its end ug were broken by 
the secéssion of certain artists to the 
‘National Symphony and by the with- 


‘orchestras. in western cities. Josef 
Stransky, who is to conduct the con- 
certs of the first half of the season. is 
presently leaving for Europe. While 
away, so an announcement from thé 
office of the organization runs, he. will 
meet Willem Mengelberg, who is to 
conduct the second half of the winter, 
and will arrange about programs. The 
New York schedule is so large for 
1921-22—the concerts of Mr. Stransky, 
Mr. Mengelberg and a third conductor, 
Mr. Bodanzky, taken together that 
but two short tours are planned, of a 
week. each, at the . and at the 
end of the season. 


KREISLER’S ART 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

It may be said without exaggeration 
that Kreisler is one of those artists to 
whom the adjective “great” can be ap- 
plied. It is difficult to say exactly in 
what this quality of “greatness” con- 
sists, but it is easy enough to recog- 
nize it, and indeed it never fails to 
win the allegiance of the public, al- 
though the merely clever performer 
often enjoys an earlier and more facile 
success. There can be no doubt, after 
Kreisler's reception at the Queen's 


in the esteem of the British audiences 
is assured, 

By virtue of his qualities as an in- 
terpretive artist he appeals especially 
to the musicians among his hearers. 
His playing of such classics as Bee- 
thoven’s concerto and Bach's Cha- 
conne“ is characterized by a refine- 
ment, a warmth of feeling and an 
originality which give a fresh value to 
the familiar beauties of the music. In 
the short and graceful eighteenth cen- 
tury pieces which appear so often on 
his programs he proves himself mas- 
ter of that delicacy and charm which 
is only possible to perfect technique 
and an unerring taste. 

It is, indeed, interesting to remem- 
ber that at the outset of his career 
he showed some inclination and full 
capacity to become a player of the 
Paganini type; but the musician in 
him was most happily stronger than 
the virtuoso. Another interesting and 
curious side of his artistic develop- 
ment is to be found in the temporary 
cessation of his musical life which 
toek place after an early successful 
tour in America. He studied art in 
Paris and in Rome, and eventually 
passed into the army, becoming an 
officer in a regiment of Uhlans. It 
may well be that the varied experi- 
ence of life inseparable from changes 
of profession imbued his playing with 
a warmth and humanity not to be 
gained by a purely academic training. 
After his year of military service he 
appeared with brilliant success in 
Berlin and afterward visited the 
United States. 

As composer he was for some time 
known chiefly by his arrangements of 
certain pieces, ancient and modern, for 
violin solo. He has been especiallv 
happy in his arrangements of eight- 
eenth-century airs by Couperin, Por- 
pora, and other composers of the 
period. These pieces make the lighter 
parts of his programs most attractive 
and show to advantage the grace and 
refinement of his playing. He has also 
composed his own cadenzas to sev- 
eral concertos, one of the finest being 
that for. the Beethoven concerto. This 
cadenza is not, like some examples, a 
mere brilliant meandering, but is 
consistent throughout, and arises, 
strongly and naturally, from the music 
which surrounds it. 

Lately Kreisler has challenged crit- 
icism with a string quartet. It is in 
the best traditions of the ‘Viennese 
school, that is, it is orthodox in form 
and construction. The first move- 
ment, a fantasia of a tragic character, 
is followed by a charming scherzo. 
This; in its turn, gives place to a 
romance, while the ‘last movement 
consists of a Viennese dance, full of joy 
and frivolity, in which, however, the 
pathetic. theme of the first movement 
is heard onde more. 

The musical world will look with 
interest for further achievements from 
Kreisler, the composer, but it cannot 
be denied that at the moment the at- 
tention of the public is bestowed for 
the most part on Kreisler, the violin- 
ist. The programs of his recent con- 
certs include most of the music usu- 
‘ally given by great performers. The 
Bach “Chaconne,” the Viotti concerto 
in A minor, the Kreutzer Sonata, 
and Tartini’s Devil's Trill.” 

It is always a pleasure to hear these 
works played as Kreisler plays them, 
with perfect technique and with the 
feeling of a gfeat artist, but it is to 
hoped that he will use his power 
to widen the scope of the violinist’s 
program so as to include modern 
works. It would be a delight ‘and an 
education to hear Kreisler in the John 
Ireland violin and piano sonatas, in 
that of Eugene Goossens’ or in Piz- 
zetti’s fine work. 

As it is, the most ‘modern work of 
any importance on his programs is the 
César Franck violin and piano so- 
nata: this is beautiful music and emi- 
‘nently suited to his genius, but it does 
not represent the modern style. Since 
Kreisler’s art of interpretation is 
probably the greatest of its kind now 
in existence, his readings are. certain 
to discover/ fresh interest and beauty 
im any work worthy of his attention. 
Consequently he has the power to give | 
an enormous impetus to the best ele- 


care for 
clothes and paint, as opera requires. 


ments in modern violin music. 


Special t The Christian Science Monitor 7 
222 its Hastern News Office - 
NEW YORK, New Tork! Not to say 


said, anything against the art of opera, but. 


just to Speak my own feelings as a 
singer,” said Mme. Evelyn Scotney, 
the soprano, “I do not like to have 
footlights, an orchestra and a man 
with a stick placed between me and 
the audience.” She was talking at 
her apartment on Broad way, with a 
representative of The Christian .Sci- 
ence Monitor, about her experiences 
from the time she began taking vocal 
lessons as a girl in Australia down 
through her triumphant seasons 4s. a 
member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, as an independent recital artist, 
and lastly as a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company of this city. 
“In opera,” she went on to observe, 
“I must do as the man with the stick 
bids me; and I am frank to admit that 
I do not like the opera stage, where 
things go according to some one else’s 
dictation, so well as I do the concert 
platform, where they go as 1 de- 
termine. And then, i confess I do not 
loading myself up with 


I have tried the thing now with two 
companies, and I do not hesitate to 
own up to a sort of disinclination 
for it. 

“Once I thought I should find opera 
the goal of all my romantic dreams. 
I fancied that at last I was going to 
be beautiful. And when I learned I 
was to wear a resplendent dress and 
a gorgeous wig, and when, more won- 
derful still, I learned that I was to 
ride a horse and go before the people 
crowned, oh, what ‘a chance! But 
after preparing myself for my adven- 
ture and looking at myself in the 
glass, I became convinced that cer- 
tain practices of the dressing-room, 
however they may enhance the looks 
of many artists, do not help mine at 
all. I arrived with uncommon cer- 
tainty at the conclusion that facial 
make-up is not for me. So, proceed- 
ing on my own responsibility and de- 
fying the custom of the theater, I 
stopped making up; whereby, to my 
thinking, I helped matters greatly, 
especially with regard to my eyes, 
which really came out stronger for 
not being circled and framed by heavy 
lines of the pencil. 

“Give me concert work every time, 
in preference to opera. For when I 
appear at a concert, I get in direct 
touch with the people in the house, 
and I take heart, knowing that I am 
liked and assured that what I am do- 
ing is worth while. You will under- 
stand, then, that I am rather pleased 
with my arrangements for next season, 
which hold me only a part of the time 
to opera and provide me a schedule 
of about seventy-five concerts. But 
let us go back to the vocal standpoint, 
where we were at the beginning. To 
put what I said in slightly altered 
terms, I must accept, when I take 
part in an opera performance, another 
person’s idea of how I should sing, 
whereas in my concerts and recitals 
I can sing My own way. Not that I 
have anything against opera singing 
for other people. Far from it. I rec- 
ognize that opera singers are one 
type and concert singers another. If 
you were to ask me to explain the dif- 
ference between them, I should say 
that the opera singer thinks of the 
melodic line in its whole length, 
whereas the concert singer thinks of 
phrases in detail. The opera singer 
goes in for the big scene; the concert | 
singer gives an intensive presentation | 
of a mere page or two. You will grant, 
I am sure, that you have heard a con- 
cert singer put extraordinary and tell- 
ing effort into a very small piece of 
music; and possibly you will even 
go so far as to agree with a view of 
mine that for an artist to make an 
impression with a weeny song, re- 
quirese as much insight and power 
as to interpret an entire opera réle. 
Now if you were to mention opera 
artists who are perfect in the execu- 
tion of detail, I would not consider you 


as disproving my point. I myself 


might name a tenor whom I have, 
heard sing a fragment of melody in a | 


way that others would give all they 
possess to equal, so exquisite was his 
matching of tone with tone; and 1 


might name a soprano whom I have. 


heard sing a brief phrase and make 
the notes a veritable string of pearls. 
I am indcating, please bear in mind, 
general distinctions only, so cases like 
these would not count against me.“ 
To an inquiry about her beginnings | 
as a singer, Mme. Scotney answered: 
“I first studied in Australia under 
Mme. Wiedermann, who was from 
Germany and had been a pupil of 
Mme, Marchesi and a classmate of 
Mmes. Melba and Hames. I became 
Mme. Wiedermann’s pupil by right of 
winning a scholarship, and under her 
teaching I won prizes which gave me 
the privilege of going to Europe for 
advanced study. Right from the start 
I made my own way. I did not de- 
pend on my father, though he could 
have stood the costs of my training 
if I had called on him. 
believe that a great lot of financial 
support is required for a girl to get 
a vocal education. The -best thing 
she can do, in my opinion, is to go 
to work and earn her own money, 
without leaning on papa. In my own 


case, I reasoned that if singing is any 


good as a career, it ought to pay for 
itself; and I declared I would have 
nothing handed to me on a silver 
plate. But enough for that. When I 
left home ‘for European study, Paris 
was my destination. There I was taken 
in hand by Mme. Melba, who intro- 
duced me to Mme. Marchesi.. What 
did Mme. Marchesi teach me? Just 
a few little points which are invalu- 
able to a singer, though they would 


probably seem of no great moment ial 


described in black ahd white. Method 
was what she was strong in, and she 
followed the bel canto tradition of 
Garcia.” 

Those who 3 kept track of musi- 


( 


I do not 


“Rigoletto” and as the title character 
m “Lucia” among other things, and 
was found ta have a voice of extraor- | 
dinary range, power, brilliancy and 
suppleness. Tried by the managers in 
concert, she was recognized. as having 
a remarkable gift for singing favorite | 
old songs, especially Scottish songs. | 
While in Boston, Mme, Scotney mar- 
ried Howard White, the bass, and 
after the Boston Opera Company dis- 
banded in 1914, she and Mr. White 
went to Australia and gave many re- 
| citals together in Melbourne and else- 
where. She joined the Metropolitan 
Opera Company two seasons ago, mak- 
ing her début with that institution as 
the princess in Halévy’s “La Juive,” 
on the afternoon of November 22, 1919. 

A beneficiary of scholarships when 
a girl, she has repaid what was done 
for her by giving scholarships herself 
for the encouragement of vocal art in 
Australia. “There are great voices 
in Australia,” she declared, speaking as 
of her native country, especially 
athong the women. The men do not 
seem to care much for vocal study. 
They are of large frame, as a rule, 
you‘ know. They would not make 
tenors with pretty little hands. Peo- 
ple there like to have their children 
sing, just as people in Italy do. Every- 
thing goes down before the fact that 
the children must sing, and the chil- 
dren enjoy it. There are beautiful 
birds there that do not sing, and per- 
haps the people try to find something 
to make up for the lack of bird voices. 
What is the reason for the delight the 
world takes in singing? I wish I could 
explain it. As far as Anglo-Saxons 
are concerned, I think I understand 
the question somewhat. Our language 
does not let us speak all our thoughts, 
particularly not our .sentimental ones. 
To talk about meadows, trees and 
clouds would sound silly; but to sing 
about them is all right.” 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Jascha 
Heifetz had already been introduced 
to the Commonwealth by his phono- 
graph records prior to his Australian 
tour, and the violinist had every 
reason to be satisfied with the warmth 
of his welcome in Sydney. 

The following message from Dame 


Nellie Melba was read by Mr. John 


Lemmone at the reception given to 
Heifetz by the Musical Association of 
New South Wales. 

“Dear Jascha—How sorry I am that 
I cannot give this message to you 
mygelf. It is wonderful that you are 
going to my beloved country for you 
are yourself the wonder of this cen- 
tury.” 

Although, at the time, the State 
Orchestra and its conductor, Mr. Ver- 
brugghen, were not in Sydney, a letter 
of congratulation was sent by Mr. 
Verbrugghen, who had heard Mr. 
Heifetz play in New York three years 
before, and on his return to Australia 


| 


1 


else dare attempt. 


sac nad . dan Paris,” Mr. Heifetz 
told a ‘Te tative of the Sydney 
rald. “There are but few 
famous violinists before the world just 
‘now, and Sarasate seems, so far, to 
have had no formidable rival to ‘carry 
on the torch’ for his native country. 
“As regards my programs during 
my tour, my usual plan combines a 
sonata, a concerto or suite, then a 
group of some five small pieces, some- 
times including one of my phonograph 
records, and two brilliant numbers tu 
wind up—like the old-fashioned idea 
of the postillions who used to save the 
horses for the final canter up the car- 
riage drive to the house. The Saint- 
Saéns sonata in D major and the 
César Franck sonata are in my reper- 
toire but just now I cannot definitely 
state what I shall draw upon. I have 
four of Paganini’s caprices with 
which I am supposed to startle folk, 
but talking beforehand is not my 
way. 
“There are some pieces originally 
written for piano which are admit- 
tedly better suited to the temper of 
the violin, and we claim Chopin's 
nocturnes in D minor and E minor 
in that category. The same may 
* said of some of Godowski’s pieces. 
That genius of the piano sometimes 
plays two of Chopin's études at the 
same time—one with each hand—quite 
harmoniously. It is both as virtuoso 
and composer 4 tour de force no one 
No, I do not think 
that sort of thing can be done on the 
violin and my audiences need not be 
afraid that I shall try it.” 


PASADENA ORCHESTRA 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PASADBNA, California—Pasadena’s 
Community Orchestra has completed 
its first season successfully—from a 
musical standpoint, if not financially. 
Just 12 months ago, a group of 35 mu- 
siclans—with the most of whom in- 
strumental playing is a pastime rather 
than a business—got together under 
the leadership of Will Rounds and 
gave a complimentary concert. It 
took so well that a permanent organ- 
ization was formed. Since then they 
have given four concerts, in December, 
February, April, and June. 

Season tickets for the series were 
sold at $1 for adults and 50 cents for 
children. While the response was gen- 
erous, the receipts hardly sufficed to 
meet even the expenses of a band of 
volunteers. Associate memberships 
and donations have been forthcoming 
to enable the orchestra to continue. 
Plans are under way to give six con- 
certs next year. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
Pasadena Community Orchestra is to 
give local musicians an opportunity 
to play together, thereby providing 
public concerts for a modest admission 
fee. In this way, there are double 
benefits—for the audience as well as 
the players. A limited number of ex- 
perienced Los Angeles musicians are 
employed, such as Ddassoons, oboes, 
etc., of which there are none in Pasa- 
dena. 

Conductor Rounds is a capable 
leader and believes there is a future 
for the community orchestra, not only 
here, but in every city of reasonabie 
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size, to do for musicians and pubtic 
musically just what the Pasadena 
Community Players have been able to 


had brought with him Heifetz records do for amateur actors and their audi- 


hitherto unheard in Australia. 


‘ences dramatically. His concluding 


Replying to Mr. W. R. Gooud, pres- | program consisted of Schubert’s sym- 


ident of the Musical Association, 


visitor expressed delight that such a/to 


the | phony in B minor, Saint- Saéns’ prelude 


„Lamento“ by 


„The Deluge.“ 


welcome ml been so readily extended | Gabriel- Marie, and Pierne’s “March of 


to a stran J regard it,“ he said. 


“as a proo ot the exceptional appre- local composers is also given. 


ciation of music which characterizes 
this city.” 

On his way to Australia Mr. Heifetz 
went from Paris to Irun in Spain, and 
motored over most of the road from 
San Sebastian to Madrid, Seville, and 
Algeciras. 

“IT did not happen to hear any great 
music in Spain, though I saw a famous 
Castagnette Ballet, and I missed bv 


Encouragement ‘o 
This 
time a lyric piece for strings by M. F. 
Mason was played. 

A Community Music Association 
has been formed in Pasadena recently 
to coordinate all local musical] activ- 
ities. It plans to produce light opera 
next season and give a music festival 
on a large scale, for the people and by 
the people, with emphasis on tho 
musical aspect rather than the 


the Tin Soldiers.” 


only one day the Russian Ballet which | social. 
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values on the market. 


We distribute our pianos 


We wish to extend a very 
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N making the Smith & Barnes Piano. we have 
striven to produce an instrument that would 
give the music loving public one of the best piano 
Our success with making 
an instrument that has met with such popular 
demand is due to the fact that every dollar in- 
vested: in a Smith Barnes & Strohber piano 
bought a full dollar's worth. 


stores, thus keeping in direct touch with the public. 
ever. we aleo have dealers handling our instruments in 
practically every section of the United States, 


visit one of our stores. Be it YOUR music store. 


Our branches carry a well represented stock of standard 
phonographs, either the Victor or Columbia, 
stocks of records and player rolls. 


The Smith Barnes & Strohber Ce 
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through seven of our own 
How- 


cordial invitation to you do 


also complete 


Chicago, III. 
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od. They have be- 
cheap, partly through 
coyprights, and 
the reduction in the 
. I cannot think 
involved for certain 
of these processes is 


tg eit 
“Weighed for a moment against 
julting advantage to the people. 
yest books ate the easiest to get, 
pon the whole, they have the 
st circulatic Notably this is 
of the most beautiful, powerful, 
recious of ks—the English 
85 — is si the most popular 
e thousand books are published 
year in England, and nearly as 
nor Ame It would be a 
man who could find fault with 
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di, seems to have become 


e must like it, else it 
sc. But have the people 
which will be imperilled 
} Iamdmarks of literary taste are 

the sea of publication, and the 
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d ieh by Henry Rushbury 


art of literature is forgotten in the ful and let her pass. But the Birch 


business of book-making? 

Everyone knows what books are. 
But what is literature? It is the ark 
on the flood. It is the light on the 
candlestick. It is the flower among 
the leaves; the consummation of the 
plant’s vitelity, the crown of its 


beauty, and the treasure-house of its | 


seeds. It is hard to define, easy to 
describe. 

Literature is made up of those writ- 
ings which translate the innér mean- 
ings of nature and life, in language of 
distinction and charm, touched with 
the personality of the author, into 
artistic forms of permanent interest. 
The best literature, then, is that which 
has the deepest significance, the most 
lucid style, the most vivid individual- 
ity, and the most enduring form.— 
Henry Van Dyke, Essays on Appli- 
cation.” ~ am, : 4 ** n 


How the Cliff Was 
Clad 


“Between two cliffs lay a deep ra- 
vine, with a full stream rolling heavily 
through it over boulders and rough 
ground,” writes Björnstjerne Björnson 
in his book, “Arne.” “It was high and 
steep, and one side was bare, save at 
the foot, where clustered a thick, 
fresh wood, so close to the stream that 
the mist from the water lay upon the 
foliage in spri and autumn. The 
trees stood looking upwards and for- 
wards, unable to move either way. 

„What if we were to clothe the 
Cliff?’ said the Juniper one day to the 
foreign Oak that stood next him. The 
Oak looked down to find out who was 
speaking, and then looked up again 
without answering a word. The 
Stream worked so hard that it grew 
white; the Northwind rushed through 
the ravine, and shrieked in the. fis- 
sures; and the bare Cliff hung heavily 
over and felt cold. ‘What if we were 
to clothe the Cliff?’ said the Juniper to 
the Fir on the other side. ‘Well, if 
anybody is to do it, I suppose we 
must,’ replied the Fir, stroking his 
beard; ‘what dost thou ‘think?’ he 
added, looking over to the Birch. ‘... 
let us clothe it,’ answered the Birch, 
glancing timidly towards the Cliff, 
which hung over her so heavily that 
she felt as if she could scarcely 
breathe. And thus, although they 
were but three, they agreed to clothe 
the Cliff. The Juniper went first. 

“When they had gone a little way 
they met the Heather. The Juniper 
seemed as though he meant to pass 
her by. ‘Nay, let us take the Heather 
with us,’ said the Fir. So on went the 
H er. Soon the Juniper began to 
slip. ‘Lay hold on me,’ said the 
Heather. The Juniper did 60, and 
where there was only a little crevice 
the Heather put in one finger, and 
where she had got in one finger the 
Juniper put in his whole hand. They 
crawled and climbed, the Fir heavily 
behind with the Birch. ‘It is a work 
of charity,’ said the Birch. 

“But the Cliff began to ponder what 
little things these could be that came 
clambering up it. And when it had 
thought over this a few hundred years, 
it sent down a little Brook to see 
about it. It was just spring flood, and. 
the Brook. rushed on till she met the 
Heather. ‘Dear, dear Heather, canet 
thou not let me pass? I am so little,’ 
said the Brook. The Heather, being 
very busy, only raised herself a little, 
and worked on. The Brook slipped 
under her and ran cnwards. ‘Dear, 
, Juniper, canst thou not let me 

I am 80 little,’ said the Brook. 
glanced sharply at her; 


t do so as well. 
Brook slipped under him, and rar 
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made way before tht Brook asked. 
‘He, he, he,’ laughed the Brook, as she 
grew larger. ‘Ha, ha, ha,’ laughed the 
Brook again, pushing Heather and 
Juniper, Fir and Birch, forwards and 
backwards up and 4diown on the great 
crags. The Cliff sat for many hundred 
years after, pondering whether it did 
not smile a little that day. 

| “It was clear the Cliff did not wish 


to be clad. The Heather felt so vexed | 


that she turned green again, and then 
| She went on. ‘Never mind; take 
courage! said the Heather. 
| “The Juniper sat up to look at the 
| Heather, and at last he rose to his feet. 
He scratched his head a moment, and 
then he too went on again, and 
clutched so firmly, that he thought the 
Cliff could not help feeling it. ‘If thou 
wilt not take me, then I will take 
thee,’ said he. The Fir bent his toes 
a little to feel if they were whole, 
lifted one foot, which he found all 
right, then the other, which was all 
right too, and then both feet. He first 
examined the path he had come, then 
where he had been playing and at last 
where he had to go. Then he strode 
onwards, just as though he had never 
fallen. The Birch had been splashed 
very badly, but now she got up and 
made herself tidy. And so they went 
rapidly on, upwards and sidewards, in 
sunshine and rain. ‘But what in the 
world is all this?’ said the Cliff, when 
the summer sun shone, the dew-drops 
glittered, the birds sang, the wood- 
mouse squeaked, the hare bounded, 
and the weasel hid and screamed 
among the trees. 

“Then the day came when the 
Heather could peep over the Cliff’s 
edge, 


sees, dear?’ said the Juniper, and came 
forwards till he, too, could peep over. 
‘Dear me!’ he cried, and over he went. 
What's the matter with the Juniper 
to-day’ said the Fir, taking long strides 
in the hot sun. Soon he, too, by stand- 
ing on tiptoes could peep over. Ah! 
every branch and prickle stood on end 
with astonishment. He strode on- 
wards; and over he went. ‘What is it 
they all see, and not I?’ said the Birch, 
lifting up her skirts, and tripping 
after. ‘Ah!’ said she, putting her head 
over, ‘there is a whole forest, both of 
Fir and Heather, and Juniper and 
Birch, waiting for us on the plain;’ 
and her leaves trembled in the sun- 
shine till the dew-drops fell. ‘This 
comes of reaching forwards,’ said the 
Juniper.“ 


The Elizabethan Villa 


The garden of the Elizabethan villa 
should be laid out with a few simple 
terraces near the house, so as to unite 
it well with the ground; lines of bal- 
ustrade along the edges, guided away 
into the foliage of the taller trees of 
the garden, with the shadows falling 
at intervals. The balusters should be 
Square rather than round, with the 
angles outwards; and if the balustrade 
looks unfinished at the corners, it may 
be surmounted by a grotesque bit of 
sculpture, of any kind; but it must be 
very strong and deep in its carved 
lines, and must not be large; and all 
graceful statues are to be avoided, for 
the reasons mentioned in speaking of 
the Italian villa; neither is the ter- 
raced part of the garden to extend to 
any distance from the house, nor to 
have deep flights of steps, and the rest 
of the garden should have more trees 
than flowers in it.—Ruskin. 


‘The West Shore 


Green leagues of wood and red rose 


bowers 
With yellow sifting 


through ; 
‘Tall billows flinging white foam- 
flowers 


| To kingly peaks in skies of blue. 
—Herbert Bashford. 


sunshine 


| it was taken. Four centuries later, in private cause, or as a means of en- 
1603, the structure shared the lot of| larging my fortunes. 
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‘Oh, dear me!’ said she, and practically destroyed by Henry IV of 
over she went. What is it the Heather | France. 


Richard’s Great 
Chateau 


A monumental reminiscence of the 
days when the Plantagenet kings of 
England ruled in Normandy and 
Aquitaine is found in the ruins of the 
Chateau Gaillard, or “gay castle,“ 
built in the year 1196 by Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion, on the banks of the 
Seine at Les Andelys, twenty miles 
northeast of Evreux. Richard, after 
a long absence on the Third C 
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Reproduced by permission of the artist 


ruled worlds of crouching Frenchmen, 
or supple Italians, or formal Span- 
‘iards; but its glances only roused the 


native courage of the stern English- 
man.—Lay not on poor sinful man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, thé 
blame that he falls. The weak 
rider is thrown by his unruly horse 
... the strongest man, the best cava- 
lier, springs to the empty saddle, and 
uses bit and spur till the flery steed 
knows its master. Who blames him, 
who, mounted aloft, rides triumphantly 
amongst the people, for having suc- 


rusade ceeded, where the unskillful and feable | 
to Jerusalem, returned to his throne fell. 


Verily he hath his reward: 


went back to the continent to main- canvas to me more than others? No: 


tain a defensive position in Normandy | 
against the aggressions of the French 
King, Philip Augustus. The two 
kings had joined for the Third 
Crusade but during the campaign in 
the Holy Land had become enemies. 
As the key to his defensive strategy, 
Richard constructed the powerful 
Chateau Gaillard to dominate the 
navigation of the Seine and to defend 
Normandy against the French forces. 

It is easy to believe that, as has 
been asserted, this chateau represents 


most monumentally the genius of 
Richard, for it is a splendid example 
of Norman architecture. Its protec- 
tive works consisted of a triple line of 
outworks and seventeen towers. The 
thickness of the walls varied from 
eight to fourteen feet. 

The reign of Richard ended in 1199, 
and five years later, in 1204, the 


chateau was invested by Philip 
Augustus. After a five months’ siege 


let him show to others the reproaches 
of that cold, calm face, that proud, 
yet complaining eye. Those who 
have acted on higher respects have no 
cause to start at painted shadows. 
Not wealth nor power brought me 
from my obscurity. The oppressed 
consciences, the injuréd liberties of 
England, were the banner that I 
followed.” 

He raised his voice so high, as if 
pleading in his own defense before 
some tribunal, that Pearson, the offi- 
cer in attendance, looked into the 
apartment; and observing his master, 
with his eyes kindling, his arm ex- 
tended, his foot advanced, and his 
voice raised, like a general in the act 
of commanding the advance of his 
army, he instantly withdrew. 

“It was other than selfish regards 
that drew me forth to action,” con- 
tinued Cromwell, 
world to assert that I armed for a 


Neither was 


other Norman castles when it was,there a trooper in the regiment who 


Cromwell and a 
Portrait 


“I would know,” said Wildrake, to 
whom the visible anxiety of the Gen- 
eral gave some confidence, “what is 
the figure of this young gallant, in 
case I should find him?” 

“A tall, rawboned, swarthy lad, they 
say he has shot up into. Here is his 
picture by a good hand, some time 
since.” He turned round one of the 


portraits which stood with ite face to 
the wall; but it proved not to be that 
of Charles the Second, but of his un- 
happy father. 

The first motion of Cromwell in- 
dicated a purpose of hastily replacing 
the picture, and it seemed as if an 
effort was necessary to repress his 
disinclination to look upon it. But he 
did repress it, and placing the picture 
against the wall, withdrew slowly and 
sternly, as if, in defiance of his own 
feelings, he was determined to gain 
a place from which to see it to 
advantage. 

Wildrake stood silent, inactive, ana 
almost a terrified spectator, whiie 
Cromwell, assuming a firm sternness 
of eye and manner, as one who com- 
pels himself to look on what some 
strong internal feeling rendere pain- 
ful and disgustful to him, proceeded, 
in brief and interrupted expressions, 
but yet with a firm voice, to comment 
on the portrait of the King. His 
words seemed less addressed to Wild- 
rake, than to be the spontaneous un- 
burdening of his own bosom, swelling 
under recollections of the past and 
anticipations of the future. 

“That Fiemish painter,” he said— 
“that Antonio Vandyke—what a power 
he has! Steel may mutilate, warriors 
may waste and destroy—astill the King 


stands uninjured by time; and our 
And this gray bird, on that day of 


grandchildren, while they may read 
his history, may look on his image, 
and compare the melancholy features 


with the woeful tale.—It was a stern 


necessity—it was an awful deed! The 


| 


calm pride of that eye might have 


came there with less of personal evil 
will to yonder unhappy—”’ 

At this moment the door of the 
apartment opened, and a gentlewoman 
entered, who, from her resemblance 
to the General, although her features 
were soft~and feminine, might be im- 
mediately recognized as his daughter. 
She walked up to Cromwell; gently 
but firmly put her arm through his, 
and said to him in a persuasive tone, 
“Father, this is not well—you have 
promised me this should not happen.” 

The General hung down his head, 
like ore who was either ashamed of 
the passion to which he had given 
away, or of the influence which was 
exercised over him. He yielded, how- 
ever, to the affectionate impulse, and 
left the apartment, without again 
turning his head towards the portrait 
which had so much affected him, or 
looking at Wildrake, who remained 
fixed in astonishment.— Woodstock,“ 
by Sir Walter Scott. 


Leisure Time 


It would seem that one of the most 
essential of the lessons of life is this—- 
what to do with leisure time so that 
it shall always be re-creative: so that 
it shall always renew a right spirit 
within you. As a matter of fact, if our 
work was the work most suited to us, 
if we expressed ourselves very directly 
in our work and if we did not have 
too much of it, if we did not violate 
the dignity and the beauty of it by 
doing too much in order to secure 
larger rewards and a quicker recogni- 
tion, if it was not so much compet- 
itive work and was more cooperative 
and intensely friendly and exhilarat- 
ing, then recreation would only. be a 
different kind of work. And that is 
what it is at its best; and yet there is 
a Place for quiescence, for passivity, 
and a most important place.—Edward 
Yeomans. 


And This Gray Bird 


spring. 
With a bright bronze breast, and a 
bronze-brown wing. 
Captured the world with his carolling. 
—Vachel Lindsay. 


spirit that quickeneth; the flesh prof- 
ſteth nothing.“ which, concisely con- 
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concerned, busily occupied in the pur- 


‘every experience of human activity 


‘his cross, and follow me. 
ever will save his life shall lose it: | 


“and I-dare the | The resultant benefit is advancement, 


Profit 

Written for The Christian nce Monitor 

LL mankind is looking for profit. 
Humanity is always more or less 


suit for gain, enrichment, and valuable 
results, Such acquisition is classified 
as profit. The business man, in what- 
éver profession or calling, so arranges 
all his transactions that in the final 
analysis th are gauged from the 
standpoint ot profit and loss. Through 


the desire is always for benefit, ad- 
vancement in what is termed proit or 
occasion of good. Results are sought 
which, when found on the credit side 
are adjudged valuable but condemned 
as disastrous and unprofitable when 
noted in the reverse column. This 
summary is merely the natural de- 
duction from a humän premise 
based upon opposite beliefs. Viewing 
all this from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian metaphysics, what do we find 
by way of the corrective? Surely 
it is. the one pointed out by the 
Master, Christ Jesus. “It is the 


strued, means that whatever gains 
may accrue from the accepted belief 
of evil and its supposed consciousness 
of power inberent in matter, such ac- 
cessions are of no avail, of no contin- 
uing advantage, but temporal and 


profitless. On one occasion Christ 
Jesus, after rebuking Peter for his 
human concept regarding the account | 
of his coming crucifixion, said to his 
disciples: “If any man will come after 


me, let him deny himself, and take up 
For whoso- | 


and whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it. For what is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the | 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ The Seripture indicates 
that every man is to be rewarded ac- 
cording to his works. “In all labour 
there is profit,” declared Solomon in 
his Proverbs. If as the Latin proverb 
states, To work is to pray.“ then, cor- 
rectly understood, the efficiency of 
consistent prayer is the desire for | 
profit in the one right way. The 
prayer that reforms the sinner and 
heals the sick”, Mrs. Eddy writes on 
page 1 of Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” is an absolute 
faith that all things are possible to 
God.—a spiritual understanding of | 
Him. an unselfed love.” It is plain. 


then, that the profit which is to accrue, 


to a man must be sought from a higher 
source than matter. A man’s daily 
work consists in keeping his thoughts 
pure, trusting his desire or prayer to 
divine Principle. In the battle of 
physical existence, he learns his indi- 
vidual work is to protect himself 
against! abl: othe: “wiles of the carnal 
mind. The profit of his labor is real- 
ized only as he exchanges the false 
concept of life and its activities for 
the true knowledge of self, which he 
finds complete in Principle. In this 
exchange he gains a valuable acces- 
sion, the understanding of profit in 
rendering true service to Principle. 
Denying himself, that is, his status of 
belief in an intelligence in matter, 
which has up to the moment of the 
exchange been a reality, he avails 
himself of the opportunity for good. 
This renunciation of materiality is 
taking up the cross to follow Truth. 


the progress which is the natural out- 


come of experience. In every experi- 
ence of daily work, by the practical 
use of self-knowledge, for the analysis 
of thoughts and keeping guard over 
them constitutes daily work, a man is 
proving that divine Mind is the only 
governing and sustaining power. As 
he finds life in Principle a man is 
overcoming all materiality and rejoic- 
ing in the fact that every experience 
in human endeavor, when examined 
under the judgment of mental self- 
knowledge, is nothing more nor less 
than the unfailing unfoldment of the 
eternal activity of divine Principle. 
Thus, he discovers, the loss of mate- 
riality is gain in good. The profit to 
be gained from the true mental sur- 
vey lies in the fact that Christian Sci- 
ence so clearly specifies. This fact is, 
that the true source and sole cause of 
existence is divine Mind, in whom, the 
Scriptures declare, we live and move 
and have our being. To avail our- 
selves of this fact, and its guidance, 
our whole allegiance must be given to 
divine Mind alone, for in fidelity 
thereto and practice therein, profit 
alone rests. Human desires often ob- 
trude themselves, with their finite 


concepts, setting up their own stand- 


ards of gain, but these same imperfect | 


impressions, when determined from 
the standard of service in and to di- 
vine Principle, are found to be quite 
the reverse of the simplicity and 
truth of divine guidance. Truth prof- 
its all alike, whenever men and 
women eease drifting upon the sea 
of personal sense, and turn to di- 
vine Principle for direction. As the 
babel of human concepts is aban- 
doned, a man finds his perverted sense 
of gain vastly different from the true 
idea of profit discerned in Mind. In 
true service to his Maker, the revela- 
tion of unfailing Love bears witness 
to the ever-present Christ, and a man 
discovers the consciousness of power 
and activity, vested in divine Mind. 
Having invested his all in Principle, 
from this‘ moment, the real profit of 
his labor is manifested as idea. The 


attempt to govern his action from the 
human standard is relinquished as its | 
futility is admitted. Looking beneath | 
the surface of the mortal seeming, he 
detects something more than temporal 
gain and benefit. Man's true identity 


per place are revealed as existent in 
divine Mind alone. Here, man finds 


himself inseparable from eternal 
harmony. The individual who under- 
stands this has not labored for the 
meat which perisheth; per contra, he 
has found out that faith in divine Mind, 
put into practice, is the best invest- 
ment possible, an act which enables 
him to prove his true identity 
to be the true expression of divine 
Mind, maintained as distinct and 
eternal, entirely apart from the il- 
lusion of lite in matter, here 
no loss can occur, and no reversals 
are possible. In placing his trust 
in Principle, the individual under- 
stands and is obedient to the state- 
ment of the Scripture, as voiced by 
Isaiah, “Thus saith the Lord, thy ‘Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel; I am 
the Lord thy God, which teacheth thee: . 
to profit, which leadeth thee by the. 
way that thou shou'dést go.” 


A Happy Rural Seat of 
Various View 


... thus was this place 

A happy rural seat of various view; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous 
gums and balm; 

Others whose fruit, 
golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here only, and of delicious 
taste: 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, 
and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were inter- 
posed; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her 
store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn 
the rose; 

Another side, umbrageous grots and 
caves 

Of cool recess, o'er which the man- 
tling vine 

Lays forth her purple 
gently creeps 

Luxuriant; meanwhile 
waters fall 

Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in 
a lake, 3 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle 
crown’'d 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their 
streams. 

The birds tkeir quire apply; airs, 
vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of fleld and 
grove, attune 

The trembling leaves.... 


burnish'd with 


grape, and 


murmuring 


—Milton. 


Practice of Righteousness 


Skill in advising others is easily at- 
tained by men; but to practice right- 
eousness themselves is what only a 
few can succeed in doing.—Hitopa- 
desa. 
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) N Tor the . of 
J elaims to have discovered the 


y years on the present basis, they will 

m which y is to pay as reparation to 

— the same period. In other words, it will 

States to prepare for a supposititious 

ly what it has cost Germany for 

a mart the past.. However this may be, 

al estim tes of any power preparing to maintain a 

et mus be colossal. So apparent has this become 

it the French Minister of Marine, acting on 

maxim of Mr. Delcassé, that the country 

afford to have two first-rate quarrels on its 

same time, has reached the conclusion that 

y cannot afford? the luxury of both a first-rate 

ca: — navy. Therefore has he determined 

1 of Sir Perey Scott, and certain other 

n admirals, and to scrap the capital ship. The. 

es of France will, in the immediate future, 

d to the building of a great fleet of submarines 
taf a similar description. 

| the German fleet under the waters at Scapa 

no one will be inclined to question the extreme 

n of France’s determination. There will be only 

— naval powers left in the world, and, with 

astness of their fleets, two of these, Japan and 

d States, will be unable to attack her in any 

lere remains the United Kingdom, so to speak 

Way, but the relations of France and the 

are such as to leave neither of them 

g to fear from the other. Indeed, circumstances 

to force the two powers to act together for 


st 


dl 


genet re 
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o come. 
the interesting thing is that the three great naval 
Jan the United Kingdom, and the United 
$0 geographically situated that their fleets are 
: of — each other. If the fleet of the 
States were concentrated in the Pacific at Hono- 
be as incapable of steaming out of Pear! 
attack: Japan in the Sea of China, as it would 
Fat the United Kingdom off the coast of Ire- 
hy ) tit 8 concentrated at Richmond Roads, or as 
Would be of crossing the Pacific, or the United 
. crossing the Atlantic, to strike at the Pacific 
c seaboard o1 the United States. That is un- 
* condition of strategic mobility to which 
has reduced the great fleets of the wortd. 
Pp cannot go to sea without its satellite fleet. 
‘ sa itellite fleet cannot carry coal enough to attend 
Sia ship It is an open secret today that the 
pro lmirals, if they had possessed the initiative, 
1 have destroyed the British Grand Fleet at 
Ae the first year of the war. Even as it 
ee icoe spent his days coaling, and his 
| fast out at sea, so as to escape the attack 
ood to be delivered. Why: the Germans 
themselves to be deceived into imagining that 
7 F ow was a defended harbor, and never took any 
to find out if this were so or not, is a question 
: n the Gerfnan Admiralty must have been asking 
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eo, 1 


since. 

r to be able to fight the Japanese, the United 
be compelled to maintain a naval base and 
to that of the Japanese, in the Philippines. 

r to fight the United States, the United Kingdom 
re to maintain a naval base and a great fleet 
— Lawrence. Such facts, which are utterly 
onable, offer a pleasing prospect to the taxpayer, 


mplates naval expansion. Nor do the difficul- 
d here: they-are, on the contrary, just beginning. 


0 —.— in the middle west has made the dis- 

ery t t ships cannot be grown in a night. Therefore, 

onc a des that now is the time for the United States 

uild t fleet. What he does not take into con- 

— 5 is the fact that in the present condition of 

national politics and finance, a war in the immediate 

* positively unthinkable, not to say impossible. 

ore, a country which, like France, refrains from 

ig capital ships, is able to enjoy the prospect of 

r great powers building such ships, which will cer- 

y become obsolete before a new war becomes a pos- 

ty. _ Whereas by herself joining in, if she sees fit, 

apse of years, she will be in a position to build 

„ship for ship with the powers which have 

ild all the time, and have been saved the hide- 

expendi ure on ships which, had she built them, 
y then have become obsolete. 

e United Kingdom, like France, has determined 

e present not to lay down any capital ships. She 

‘she has a sufficient supply on her hands at 

nt to become obsolete ‘before the next war, if sucli 

g ever comes about, without adding to the stock. 

8 that Japan, in consideration of the state of her 

n = has come to a similar conclusion. Consequently, 

rould appear that the United States is the only great 

left at engaged in building great ships, 

70 been said that these ships were designed too 

take advantage of the full lessons of the war. 

* —1 become obsolete almost as soon as they are 

_ Whether this is so or not is comparatively im- 

8 they will become obsolete be fore there is 

el a new war taking place, is as certain as 

2 be. But that will not make any difference 

tanger 

8 of comparative disarmament becomes, 

of mere common sense and financial fore- 

the reasons for reducing armaments are 

it has been contended that the only reason 

, fortunes on capital ships is for the purpose 

— 3 in the i interests of the men 
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loyed: If, however, the . 40 built cannot be of 
defensive or offensive value, the employment of the 


5 in the shipyards is about on a level with the old dis- 


credited system of employing convicts in turning. tread- 


mills and cranks which were inding nothing. Just as 


the convict could have been employed in producing some- 
thing which was of use to the community, so the men 
employed in the shipyards might be employed in making 
3 55 which would be of vital use to the country, or even 
protueing shoes or sealing wax, instead of building 
ships destined to become obsolete before there is a chance 
of their employment. A fleet or an army is, under any 
consideration, a hideous necessity, but to build ships 
which are not a necessity is to be engaged merely in 
hideous waste. ‘ | 


The Japanese Move in Shantung 


IN ANY consideration of the situation in the Far 
East, where China and Japan are concerned, the fact 
must always be kept in view that, at any moment, Japan 
may realize that discretion is the better part of valor. 
and begin to withdraw from her present position in 
regard to the Shantung issue. Japan, it should be re- 
membered, with that curious astuteness which is the 
distinguishing feature of her diplomacy, has, all along. 
been careful to keep open a line of retreat. She has all 
along expressed her readiness to “restore Shantung to 
China,” only claiming to retain certain economic rights. 

Nevertheless it has been evident, to those who ga 
any serious consideration to the matter, that the te 
economic rights might be made to mean just anythi 
Tokyo desired. At the present moment, it is being made 
to mean an almost complete domination of the peninsula, 
but, tomorrow, it may be interpreted on a much more 
moderate basis, if it suited Japanese policy to do this. At 
any time, Japan might begin a real retirement from Shan- 
tung, and claim that her whole aim had been directed 
toward this end, and that she was merely fulfilling, as she 
had always intended to, her engagements. On the other 
hand, if the last two years have proved anything thev 
have proved that when Japan begins to make a show of 
fulfilling an engagement, there is a very serious possi- 
bility that the move is simply a maneuver to secure a 
better position. Anyone who will recall the recent history 
of Eastern Siberia will recognize at ofice the justice ot 
such a statement. Japan has declared, many times, her 
intention of evacuating eastern Siberia, but she is still 
there. Each reiterated declaration has inv ariably been 
followed by some move which gave her a stronger hold 
than ever on the country. It is much the same in Shan- 
tung, and it is for this reason that those familiar with the 
situation cannot help viewing with a certain measure of 
skepticism Japan’s latest move, reported from London, 
namely, the withdrawal of certain troops stationed on the 
Shantung railways. 

There is not any reason to doubt that these with- 
drawals have actually been made, or that the place of the 
Japanese troops will be taken by Chinese troops. No 
less an authority than Dr Wang Chung Hui, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of China, who is at 
present in London, evidently accepts the news as correct, 
and regards the move as a distinct step forward. Dr. 
Wang may be right. If the withdrawal of these troops 
is the beginning of a more general withdrawal, then it 
will indeed be a distinct step forward. But it is just to 
recall that, last September, Japan withdrew con— 
siderable forces from Chita, in eastern Siberia, taking 
care that this move should be regarded as a prelude to 
evacuation. The way in which these troops, instead of 
being returned to Japan, were simply distributed as stra- 
tegic points between Harbin and Vladivostok, is a matter 
of common knowledge. The withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from the Shantung railways is excellent news. 
Better news still will be the account of their embarkation 


for Japan. 


Packer Bills Stifle Information 

Wirth all that the American public has at stake in the 
proper regulation of the meat-packing industry, the com- 
parative inability of the public to keep itself informed 
of the significant details of legislation now being frameél 
at Washington is greatly to be regretted. Legislation of 
this kind is a highly technical affair. Nobody realizes 
this better than the packers themselves, probably not even 
the members of the House and Senate; and however 
vaguely the public may be aware of what is going on, the 
expert lawyers of the “big five packers are following 
every step with the most careful attention, keeping their 
chiefs informed at every stage. One thing the public 
can all the more readily grasp, therefore. is its own im- 
perative need for information. Out of this proposed 
legislation, it should gain some adequate means of keep- 
ing itself posted as to packing-house methods and results, 
especially the financial results and the basis for price- 
making. The public has never yet had the in formation 
it should have along these lines. That is why the state- 
ments w idely published about the fractional profit in the 

“packers dollar” have misled so many as to the real 
returns from the business. Any new legislation, how- 
ever regulatory, should maintain facilities for obtaining 
and publishing as much information as has been officially 
available heretofore, and should establish facilities for 
making the information adequate. 

The pending bills give no assurance that proper 
means of keeping the public informed will be provided. 
It is nothing that the proposed measures set up a special 
commissioner to “regulate” the packers, if all sigtificant 
information about the business is to be kept under cover 
between the regulator and the regulated. The informa- 
tion should be made public, independently of any regu- 
latory action. That is doubtless about the only way for 
allowing the public to judge whether or not their regu- 
lative agency is functioning properly. It is worth while 
to recall that the present demand for regulation, and the 
present attempt to provide it by law, would probably not 
have arisen if it had not been for the disclosures of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
first agency of the government able to get at the facts 
of the packing business. It brought down upon itself 
the bitterest condemnation froin the representatives of 
that business. It has been subjected to attack from those 


That commission was the 


interes by 15 statement. by a wide-ranging campaign 


of business propaganda, and by opposition at Washing- 


ton. But what it discovered and reported to the public 


was enough to set the legal machinery of the government 
moving toward regulation, and to necessitate this legis- 
lative effort. 

In view of these considerations, there is some 
reason for attaching importance to the completeness 
with which the pending bills would put a‘ quietus 
upon the Federal Trade Commission. The House bill, 
which seems to be the more likely to be adopted, puts the 


packing business altogether beyond official observation 


or inquiry by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
power and jurisdiction that were placed in the hands 
of that body for the express purpose of enabling it to 
follow up big business of all kinds, as a safeguard for 
the public, are deliberately taken away from it, so far as 


concerns one of the largest and most intricately organ- 


ized industries in the country. Can the members of 
Congress really imagine that the public interest is going 
to be served by tying the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission in this matter, even if a special commissioner 
be provided? Since the special commissioner must be, 
under the bill, more or less the creature of politics, his 
real efficiency could hardly be other than strengthened 
by the retention of the Federal Trade Commission as an 
ally. On the other hand, to shut the trade commission 
out of business now is simply to do exactly what the 
packers, in their private capacity. have been earnestly 
seeking to accomplish ever since the commission dealt 
with them in its famous report. 

Congress should not give the proposed regulation of 
the packers virtually into their own hands. The federal 
government certainly went far enough, in the matter of 
concessions, when it stayed its hand in the law department 
in order to give the packers the opportunity of living up 
to the anti-trust laws without actual compulsion. Cer- 
tainly the pending legislation should not be allowed to 
paralyze the only federal agency that has ever been able 
to tell the public anything of what the packers are really 
doing. 


An English ‘Conductor for New York 


Honoreb though Albert Coates, the British conductor, 
may count himself at being called to share with Walter 
Damrosch the direction of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra next winter, he must feel all the more so 
at being asked to select and present, in addition to cer- 
tain of the regular programs, two out of the six programs 
in the series of concerts for young people. But, honor 
or no honor, he will surely find plenty of responsibility 
in appearing before the audiences of the young people's 
concerts, and plenty of difficulty too, in holding his per- 
formances up to the standard of interest which Mir. 
Damrosch for twenty-three years has maintained. Suf— 
fice it for the presént to say that he has promised his 
listeners ““An Afternoon of Fairy Tales“ for the concert 
of February 18, 1922: and that by such assuring, indica- 
tion of his purpose, he has marked a moment in the 
coming season’s calendar which New York musical youth 
may look forward to with high expectancy. 

The institution, which is known under the formal 
designation of Symphony Concerts for Young People, is 
sometimes spoken of as embodving an original idea of the 
New York Symphony conductor; and no doubt that is 
more or less the case. But, of course, arrangements are 
made in other cities besides New York for the accommo- 
dation of the juvenile portion of the public that desires 
education in orchestral music, though perhaps nowhere 
else in the United States, at least, in precisely Nr. 
Damrosch's wax. Many years ago, a good while, in fact. 
before the Symphony Concerts for — — People were 
started in New York, experiments were made in behalf 
of the musical youth of Boston by a conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; and the outcome was that 
the persons who were to be benefited preferred to hear the 
orchestra at its so-called public rehearsals, admission to 
which could be had at small cost, to hearing it in concerts 
specially arranged for them. Much has been accom- 
plished, attempted, or projected for voung people in other 
cities that maintain orchestras. At Minneapolis, the 
Young People's Symphony Concert Association prepares 
a set of programs for the students of the public schools, 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer. 
conductor, lending its musicians to play. When Rudolf 
Ganz. the new conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, was lately discussing his plans for the coming 
three years of his engagement. he spoke with especial 
fervor of children’s concerts, with an admission price of 
twenty-five cents, which he would direct himself. More 
than that, he expressed a hope that the municipality of 
St. Louis would some day provide a subsidy, like that 
which it assigns for art museum expenses, to be used in 
part for a series of.children’s concerts and in part for one 
of workingmen's concerts. 

To note what Mr. Coates will find in New York dif- 
ferent from that which he would probably find in any 
other American city, the Symphony Concerts for Y oung 
People are run on a subscription basis, at prices only a 
little below those charged for regular concerts. He 
will find an audience of young men and women who pay 
rather high for the privilege of their Saturday orchestral 
matinées, and who, moreover, attend in large numbers; 
for the subscription is said to be fully sold each season. 
And it goes without saying that he will find his hearers 
knowing and alert. and that, far from having the general 
task of "persuading them to like music, he will have the 
particular one of proving that the kind of music he gives 
them is worth their while. There can hardly be a ques- 
tion, then, of his enjoying the work, it is such a chal- 
lenge. 

The Symphony Concerts for Young People. whatever 
else they may be, are doubtless a manifestation of com- 
munity temperament. They are what thev are because 
Mr. Damrosch is the kind of man he i is, and because his 


fellow citizens approve of him as musical burgomaster. 


He likes to have the men of the New York Sy mphony 
Orchestra on the platform of Carnegie Hall, ali in place 
with their instruments, and he likes to have a piano there, 
also, to use himself when he wants it. Then he likes to 
see a concourse of young folk in the parquet, boxes, and 


‘ 
a ee He likes to talk to the a about a 

iphony, play the themes on the piano, and call on solo 

utist, oboist; or trombonist for a melody by way of illus- 
trating tone-color. Finally, he likes to take up the baton 
and interpret the work in full. He likes to do all that, 
and the future sustainers and guarantors of orchestral 
art who comprise the audience enjoy it being done. 
So the question is, again, whether Mr. Coates, as visit- 
ing conductor, falling in with this somewhat ingenuous 
and idyllic practice, can seal the bonds of friendship 
between himself and the musical New Yorkers of tomor- 
row. And in his “Afternoon cf Fairy Tales” for the 
February concert he offers a hopeful answer, 


Editorial Notes 


ProsBaBLy even Congressman Gallivan does not expect 
anyone to take him quite literally when he proposes, 
with some show of Sinn Fein heat, that Admiral Sims 
be barred from the United States as an “undesirable 
alien.“ If the admiral were tq be given any alien status 
whatever, there would be something more in keeping 
with many of the letters appearing in American news- 
papers since his recall in letting him, on his arrival in 
New York, be accorded the freedom of the city as the 
discoverer of a new and valuable theory. 


SoME peoples, like some people, have greatness thrust 
upon them. How much the world, west of Suez, knew 
about the Igorrotes, up to a few weeks ago, it is, of 
course, impossible to say. Still, it may be ventured that 
the name was not a household word. Today, the Igor- 
rotes are advancing from strength to strength in popular 
knowledge, in the United States, at any rate. When 
their chiefs declared stoutly to the members of the Wood 
Mission in the Philippines that they did not desire inde- 
pendence, but much preferred “the American connec- 
tion,“ they made their bow in a great controversy. They 
are still on the stage. The Filipino nationalist declares 
the chiefs were ‘“‘influenced”’ by the Wood Mission. The 
Wood Mission declares they were nothing of the sort. 
The Igorrote himself remains impassive. He has 
spoken. 


IN THE course of any phase of human events there 
is probably no greater profit to be obtained than in the 
intelligent observation of what is often termed the swing 
of the pendulum. Now that in the field of education 
there is a long and forceful swing toward the adoption 
of factory methods and things commercial, it is well to 
think of such warnings as those recently uttered by a uni- 
versity professor who referred to commencement as being 
conducted with vaudevillian precision.” This educator 
declared, Experience compels me to say that at no time 
during the past two or three decades has the mechanism 
of education been more perfect or its execution more 
futile, or the character of education more unintellectual. 
than today.” Hence the pendulum must be watched, 
tor, when it makes a sweep from one extreme to another, 
the clock of true progress moves slowly. 


THE,junior proctor at Oxford, who is arbiter of sar- 
torial matters at the university, has had a serious problem 
to contend with. The girl graduates find that the aca- 
demic cap does not protect them from the sun, and they 
have petitioned that parasols may be added to the outfit 
which the authorities have laid down for them. With 
a dark coat and skirt, a white blouse and a black tie, the 
proctor has to consider what would be in keeping in the 
way of a protection from the heat. When it is remem- 
bered that experts on fashion take months to decide upon 
the matter of an inch here or there, it seems almost 
impossible that one man alone should cope with the dif- 
ficulty. There is not very much that Oxford cannot do, 
however, and the junior proctor may be expected to rise 
to the occasion. 


THE latest thing in the motion picture world. 
apparently, is a “‘translucent screen.“ by means of which, 
it is claimed, motion pictures may be shown in broad dav- 
light. Indeed, there is no longer any doubt of it, for in 
Lexington. Kentucky, the other day. a public exhibition 
on the new screen was given by Dr. John J. Tigert. 
United States Commissioner of Education. Dr. Tigert 
hopes that by means of this invention “visual education 
in public schools throughout the country” may be intro- 
duced. Now such an invention may be excellent for 
visual education in public schools, but would it really 
be an improvement in a motion picture show? Is not the 
Solitude of the darkness“ and the freedom from distrac- 
tion which it affords one of the chief charms of the motion 
picture theater? 


THE protest of Chicas citizens against the lavish 
emnployment of municipal funds for experts’ advice would 
seem to be justified when one considers that five such 
men have been paid nearly $3,000,000 in seventeen 
months in connection with building and street-widening 
projects. Perhaps mere contractors do not know what 
to do without the word of an “expert,” but one would not 
naturally think so. At any rate, it appears, from the fees 
charged, that the particular lot of experts recently hired 
by the city ot Chicago were expert beyond all need or 
else were paid for more than they could give. 


CuiBinG to the Clock Tower of the British House 
of Commons, a party of, members of Parliament. per- 
sonally conducted by Sir William Bull, surveyed London 
in an atmosphere unclouded by smoke and brilliant in 
sunshine. As the seeming effect of the coal dispute” 
this has caused congratulations to be exchanged by the 
members of the Miners Federations, but Big Ben is not 
so satisfied. As the result of the visit of members to the 
Clock Tower he is likely to be subjected to the trying 
ordeal of having his face washed. 


— — — 


ACCORDING to the decree of the Minister of Public 
Instruction in Paris, Mr. Bérard, there are to be clean 
little boys through the length and breadth of France. 
School and college authorities are to see that every boy 
washes his hands before every meal, and has a bath at 
least twice a week. The English schoolboy who defined 
Water as “a white substance which turns black when 
you put your hands into it,” will have profound sym- 
pathy with his friends across the Channel, the victims of 
“reconstruction.” 


